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The Classical Review 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


IT is too soon to assess the permanent 
value of A. E. Housman’s contribution 
to classical scholarship, and the task is 
in any case beyond my powers. Yet 
the bare facts of his career are common 
property since his death, and it is 
proper that in this journal, to which 
during nearly fifty years he contributed 
nearly a hundred articles, something 
more should be attempted. On my 
own unfitness I will waste no words, 
except to echo Dante’s prayer 


Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore, 
Che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 


Housman desired that none of his 
writings which had appeared in 
periodical publications should be col- 
lected and reprinted in any shape or 
form, and he certainly wished to be 
judged by his books and chiefly by his 
Manilius, that monument to the perfec- 
tion of which he had sacrificed, as he 
hinted in his memoir of Platt, much 
that he knew to be intrinsically more valu- 
able. It is true that the seven volumes 
of his editions give ample expression to 
all the principles to which he attached 
importance, and that they also embody 
a high proportion of the detailed obser- 
vations and discoveries which are 
scattered through his other writings. 
Yet much of his most memorable work 
is not in the books, and those who 
would understand his development will 
find a peculiar interest in the less 
mature writings which he perhaps had 
chiefly in mind when he framed his 
general ban. 

One fact about these early writings 
which leaps to the eye is that they deal 
largely with Greek tragedy. In the 
years before his appointment to the 
Professorship of Latin at University 
College he published more than a dozen 
articles on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, three at least of considerable 
length. After that appointment he 
wrote practically nothing on classical 
Greek poetry, except when stimulated 

NO. CCCLXIII. VOL. L. 


to brief and ‘brilliant activity by the 
papyrus discoveries of Pindar, Bac- 
chylides, Menander, and Callimachus. 
On Greek prose and on other classical 
Greek poets he published hardly any- 
thing. 

In thus narrowing his range he may 
have been influenced in part by the 
feeling that his Latin Chair determined 
his proper field, and it is perhaps not 
extravagant to guess that he was influ- 
enced also by his knowledge of the similar 
development of Bentley. It is difficult 
to know how much his decision should 
be regretted. In Aeschylus, though 
he made many brilliant corrections, he 
certainly did not find an ideal field for 
the exercise of his peculiar gifts, and as 
his powers matured he may have felt 
that to restore from so corrupt a text 
the poetry of so original a genius was 
less difficult than impossible. His early 
articles on Sophocles, read together 
with his later review of Pearson’s text, 
rouse livelier regrets, but here he per- 
haps felt that there was too little room 
for that work of diagnosis and healing 
which he knew himself uniquely 
qualified to perform. 

His own explanation of his restriction 
to Latin is said to have been that he 
found that he could not attain to 
excellence in both fields, and this view 
is intelligible. He knew far more 
Greek than most Grecians, but his 
standard of excellence was so severe 
that it was hardly attainable in a 
language and literature so vast and 
various as Greek. He demanded as a 
background for serious work complete 
mastery of grammar, metric, and 
orthography, and complete familiarity 
with the writings and with the manu- 
script tradition of all authors in the 
chosen field. He demanded also, with 
much else, an intimate acquaintance 
with all the relevant work of ancient 
and modern scholarship. 

His standard was so high that even 
in Latin he set an earlier closing date 

H 
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than many lesser Latinists to his 
effective interest and knowledge. It 
may almost be said that except in a few 
special directions he was little concerned 
with authors later than the second 
century, though when he glanced at any 
one of them it was with the eye of an 
eagle. Even within that period he took 
comparatively little notice of such an 
exotic as Apuleius, except to insist on 
spelling his name with two p’s. He 
knew and admired the work of Léfstedt, 
but his own taste was repelled by 
Latinity that blurred the subtleties 
which he had painfully mastered. 

Housman’s excellence as a scholar 
was perhaps chiefly due to his simul- 
taneous possession of so many different 
qualities. His alertness in scenting 
corruption, the dexterity of his remedies, 
and the sharpness of his wit are obvious 
to every reader, and almost equally 
obvious, though he kept it in the back- 
ground, is the sureness of his aesthetic 
judgment, but it is sometimes forgotten 
that behind this arresting brilliance lay 
patience which shrank from no drudgery, 
memory which let nothing slip, and 
absolute honesty in the pursuit of truth. 

No fair estimate can ignore the fact 
that many scholars saw a reverse to the 
medal. It has been freely said that he 
was insufferably arrogant, that he 
revived a dead tradition of controversial 
bitterness, and that he flaunted an in- 
sular prejudice against German scholar- 
ship. He answered many of these 
accusations himself, especially in the last 
Manilius volume, and neither then nor 
any time did he turn the other cheek. 
Much of the indictment, though under- 
standable, is palpably false. He de- 
spised nationalism in scholarship, and 
his gibes at incompetence spared 
England least of all, but he always 
emphasized, with sparkling liveliness, 
the special faults characteristic of par- 
ticular nations. If he spoke more of 
Germany than of any other country, 
this was chiefly because nine-tenths of 
the work in his field was done by Ger- 
mans. It must be admitted that he 
made little allowance for the effect on 
foreign minds of his_ irresponsible 
English wit. 

The wider question of his alleged 
arrogance and rudeness is harder to 


discuss. It is perhaps enough to say 
that he was in fact an incomparably 
better scholar than most of his antago- 
nists, that loose thinking and lazy 
pretentiousness rasped his nerves, and 
that his deep reserve masked extreme 
sensitiveness. Such a man was bound 
to use the lash ruthlessly, but he was 
always generous to unpretending merit, 
and in his later years at least he was 
often silent when his criticism would 
have been devastating. 

Here I may mention two points of 
little importance but of some interest. 
The first is that Housman’s profound 
knowledge of the history of scholarship 
was wholly remote from bibliographical 
antiquarianism. He cared nothing for 
early printed books, and such subjects 
as Greek scholarship in England before 
Bentley left him cold. His absorbing 
interest in every aspect of English his- 
tory since the French Revolution took 
good and bad scholars in its stride, but 
for earlier periods he troubled only 
about the giants, except when incom- 
petents forced themselves on their 
notice or on his own. 

The second is this. English readers 
of the famous prefaces sometimes 
carry away the impression that in de- 
nouncing the cult of the best manuscript 
Housman was breaking new ground. 
This is not his fault, for he insisted that 
critics knew what he had to say already, 
but he does not, I think, name any such 
critic, and it should be remarked that 
Wilamowitz had sounded the same note 
in his Herakles in 1889, long before 
Housman’s first preface, and before the 
‘defence of eclecticism’ which con- 
cludes his articles on Propertius in the 
Journal of Philology. One verbal echo 
in the Manilius preface is extraordinary. 
In 1889 Wilamowitz wrote ‘ Die ent- 
wickelung der englischen philologie von 
Bentleys brief an Mill bis zu dem 
unseligen jahre 1825, wo Peter Dobree 
in das grab sank, das sich kaum iiber 
Peter Elmsley geschlossen hatte, ist 
eine streng einheitliche . . .’ and again 
‘aber zum schwersten schaden fiir die 
tragikerkritik riss ein friiher tod die 
bedeutendsten englischen meister fort. 
. . . England tritt von dem schauplatz 
ganzlich zurick....’ In 1903 Hous- 
man wrote ‘ History repeats itself, and 
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we now witness in Germany pretty 
much what happened in England in 
1825, when our own great age of 
scholarship, begun in 1691 by Bentley’s 
Epistola ad Millium, was ended by the 
successive strokes of doom which con- 
signed Dobree and Elmsley to the 
grave and Blomfield to the bishopric of 
Chester. England disappeared from 
the fellowship of nations for the next 
forty years... .’ 

Housman knew the facts behind these 
words, and the echoes show only the 
unconscious working of phrases which 
had caught his fancy. It is amusing to 
notice that he has reversed, with excel- 
lent effect, the historical order of doom’s 
three strokes. 

I would not end with a matter so 
trivial, and an appreciation of Housman 


can have no better epilogue than the 
words in which he expressed his own 
feelings at the end of his London Intro- 
ductory Lecture: ‘Other desires be- 
come the occasion of pain through 
dearth of the material to gratify them, 
but not the desire of knowledge: the 
sum of things to be known is inexhaust- 
ible, and however long we read we shall 
never come to the end of our story- 
book. So long as the mind of man is 
what it is, it will continue to exult in 
advancing on the unknown throughout 
the infinite field of the universe; and 
the tree of knowledge will remain for 
ever, as it was in the beginning, a tree 
to be desired to make one wise.’ 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





VARIA. 


AESCH. AG. 1480. 
amply karadjgat 
7d marady &xos, véos ixwp. 

‘ NEw gods’ blood’ = ‘new desire for 
men’s blood’ is a doubly difficult equa- 
tion, even if one of the difficulties is 
mitigated by épws aiparororxos in ap- 
position above. Headlam’s iyap may 
well be right (‘ fresh in appetite’). But 
ix@p perhaps means, not ‘blood’, but 
‘purulent discharge’, as at Hipp. 
V.C. 19, cited by L.and S. Aeschylus, 
like later Greek authors, was interested 
in medicine, and the metaphor of the 
oozing sore breaking out afresh occurs 
at Ag. 179-80, where movos may be 
compared with dyos here.! 


SopH. ANT. 730-1. 


KP. épyov ydp éore rods dxocpuoivras oéBewv ; 
AI. 0085’ dv Kededoaiu’ edoeBeiv és rods Kaxous. 


Jebb renders evoeBeiv és 
honour to’. But, if so: 

(1) evoeBeiy és is a mere variant for 
céBew in the preceding line. This is 
hardly in the manner of Sophoclean 
stichomythia, in which remarkable 
closeness of texture is achieved by the 


‘show 





1 At the last moment I find that this inter- 
pretation has been anticipated by J. Dumortier, 
Le vocabulaire médical d’Eschyle et les écrits 
hippocratiques, p. 53. 


deliberate repetition of important 
words. 

(2) ov8’ av xeXevoarws has to mean ‘ I 
would not even ’ (or ‘either’) ‘bid 
others to do so (far from doing so 
myself)’. But one misses dAdous, 
without which «eXedoatus has to convey 
more contrast to ‘ doing oneself’ than it 
easily can. 

(3) (And here is the real crux.) 
Where else in Greek does evoeBeiv és 
mean ‘show honour to’, or anything 
else than ‘act piously towards’? 

All difficulties vanish if we give 
evoeBeiv és its normal sense, and render 
‘I would not even bid (you or anyone 
else) behave piously towards the evil’. 
That is, so far from honouring them, I 
regard them as utterly beyond the pale, 
and their crime as abnegating all aides, 
all ordinary moral considerations. The 
shift from oéBecv to the cognate evoeBeiv 
gives an effective rhetorical climax. 

In two other passages in the play, to 
which Professor W. M. Edwards has 
drawn my attention, Sophocles plays 
on the two words. 872 céBew per 
evoéBera tis: reverence for the dead 
kinsman is one facet of Reverence. 
942 THs evoeBiav ceBicaca, which Jebb 
well translates ‘ because I feared to cast 
away the fear of Heaven’. 

The separation of ovdé from edoeBety 
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is paralleled at S. El. 1304, where ovdé 
must go with Bpaxyv. See further my 
Greek Particles, pp. 197-8. At A. Eu. 
228 ovd dv Seyoluny clearly means ‘I 
would not take at a gift’: at E. El. 981 
I think P’s od is right. 


Eur. Tro. gol. 
ovk els dxpiBées FOes. 


If sound, eis dxpuBés stands for eis 
axpipn édreyxov, ‘to a detailed vote’. 
But the common és «xanrov (édGéeir, 
mapeivat, etc.), ‘opportunely ’, is hardly 
sufficient parallel for the substantival 
use of the neuter adjective without 
article: nor are the Platonic passages 
(see Kiihner-Gerth, i 608) in which 
copov, ayabor, etc. exceptionally stand 
for To codov, TO ayabov, etc. In most 
of these passages the intention clearly 
is to avoid an accumulation of definite 
articles. Cf. Phdr. 246£, which Kihner 
does not cite: at Menex. 246£, which 
Kiihner does cite, daA@ and xax@ are 
clearly masculine. At E. El. 1351 I 
have little doubt that Herwerden’s ocia 
is right. The article is badly needed 
with axpuBés: and it can be obtained 
by a simple transposition, ov« 7AOes és 
taxpipés. The scholiast, it is true, read 
ov« eis axpsBés, and glossed ov« eis TO 
axptBés HAOev Bote. . . . HAOev is cer- 
tainly easier, and may be right. 


Eur. Tro. 1176-7. 


évOev éxyehg 
écréwy payévtwv dévos, iv’ aloxpa uh éyw. 

The white strip of bone between two 
strips of blood is compared to a set of 
teeth smiling between two red lips. 
The picture is more detailed than that 
of Caesar’s wounds which ‘ope their 
ruby lips’, and it corresponds exactly, 
as a doctor friend informs me, to the 
probable consequences of Astyanax’s 
fall. One would have thought such an 
image aicypov enough, especially when 
it comes just after the beautiful meta- 
phor éxymevoa: and 5, for uy, seems 
possible. But the picture of the grey 
brain oozing out through the fractured 
skull would be more aicypoyr still, even 
puapov, and if, as generally supposed, 
Hecuba had that in mind, wy can 
stand. 


Ion 286. 


ft Tima TMG T * ws unwor’ GPerbv cp’ ldciv. 


There are many emendations of tia 
Tia ws. Some of them give a down- 
right oxymoron: @tip’ a@tip’* os: atipa 
Ting : Tiu@y y atysad. I do not think 
that Creusa can be as explicit as that. 
The common form of equivocation, Tima 
y’ & tia (omitting os, 4 being of course 
internal accusative), seems to give what 
the situation requires. 

Emendations which get rid of as 
have this in their favour, that a stop 
after the second foot, while common in 
Sophocles, is very rare in Euripides. 
There are, I think, only six places in 
Euripides where, after a stop at the end 
of the preceding line, a colon or full 
stop follows the second foot: Cyc. 552, 
Hel. 592, 818, 824, Bacch. 818, 828. 
Five of the six are from late plays. as 
may easily have been inserted at some 
stage of the corruption, as monosyllables 
often were inserted, to mend the metre. 


PHOEN. 1373-5: 


*Q Ards xépn, 
5ds Eyxos huiv KaddluKov éx XEpds 
és orépv'’ ddedpod riod am’ wdrevns Badeiv . 


If é« yepos means ‘from my hand ’, it 
is, as Pearson says, ‘awkward with 
tHo5' an’ wrevns following’. Can it be 
that Eteocles, by a bold trope, asks the 
Warrior Goddess to give him a spear 
from her hand? 


PHOEN. 1424. 


mwimrovow d&udw Kod dudpicax xparos. 


‘And did not determine the victory,’ 
Pearson, comparing 1460-4. Perhaps 
kai Si@picay xpatos, ‘and divided up 
the sovereignty,’, fulfilling the curse 
mentioned at 67-8 and again at 1426. 


Baccu. 208-9. 


adn’ && ardvrwv BotdNerar Timds Exew 
kowds, Oc’ dpiOuar 8 ovdéev avbgecOar Oéret. 


5.’ aptOuev gives the precise opposite 
of the sense required. Dionysus wants 
to be worshipped by all, and he does 
not care what sort of people the ‘all’ 
are, provided there are plenty of them. 
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I suggest Ssaypadwv 8 obdéy’ (cf. Eur. 
El. 1073). He strikes no name off his 
register. 


Baccu. 908-10. 


at pév (éArldes) 
TedeuT@ow ev SAB 
Bporois, at 5’ dréBnoar. 


I cannot believe that avré8noav means 
‘fail’, ‘pass away’, as Sandys and 
L. and S. take it (comparing A mdr. 1022 
amd b€ POipevot BeBaow, where ao 
probably goes with P%ipevor).. The 
Greek for ‘is gone’ is dpovdos éot, 
oixerar, BEBnKe (Ag. 425 BéBaxev dys), 
not amoBéBnke, just as in English we 
do not say in such cases ‘is gone away’. 
On the other hand, ‘turn out true’ can 
be expressed in Greek by amoBaivew 
without qualification (Thuc. IV. 39, 
V. 14: see L. and S.,s.v. droBaiva, II 3). 
I suggest that dméSncav has that 
meaning here, the pév clause bearing 
the emphasis and describing the frustra- 
tion of hopes. ANOABOI, for ENOABOI, 
gives this meaning. Wrong word-divi- 
sion, in the case of compounds, is a 
frequent source of corruption: a con- 
sideration relevant also to Bacch. 209, 
above. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


Tue MS. designated A is one of the 
seven MSS. on which modern texts of 
Thucydides are based. Its adventures 
have often been told, but they have never 
been told either fully or correctly. As 
representing the communis opinio on the 
subject we may take Marchant’s descrip- 
tion (Book II, 1891, p. xxi): ‘It was 
taken from Venice by the French during 
the Revolution and placed in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, where it now 
is. It was lost after 1815, but redis- 
covered by Rudolf Prinz in 1869.’ The 
full story should run somewhat as 
follows. 

In 1779 a catalogue by D. M. Berar- 
delli of the MSS. in the Venetian 
monastery (Dominican) of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo! showed that it then possessed 


2 Codicum omnium, Graecorum, ‘Arabicorum, 
aliarumque linguarum orientalium qui manu- 
scripti in Bibliotheca SS. Johannis et Pauli 


Ar. Prur. 845-6. 
KA. pav obv épuhOns di7’ év airg ra peydra ; 
AI. ov add’ éveppiywo' ern rpaxaldexa. 

So Hall and Geldart. odv om. RV: 
éveuunOns R. éveuunOns is clearly right, 
and ov a stop-gap. (Cf. Ion 286, 
above.) éuu7Ons misses the joke, which 
consists in the capping of one év- com- 
pound by another. The creation of 
new compounds was in vogue in the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries. 
Thucydides is of course full of them, 
and the tortuous ingenuity of évevdar- 
povnoar and évteXevrpoat (II 44. 1) is 
particularly in point here. They are 
part of the stock-in-trade of sophistic 
virtuosity (e.g. trepatobaveiv, érato- 
Gaveiv, mpoatrobaveiv, Plat. Symp. 180A, 
208D). Comedy pokes unceasing fun at 
them. Ar. Nub. 857 Kxatadpovtifew: 
225 and 741 Tepsdpoveiv in an esoteric 
sense: Av. 38 évarotivey: Ran. 308 
uteprruppiatew (which I am sure means 
‘to go yellow in sympathy with’, not 
anything else): Eubulus, Fr. 54 xata- 
Anpetv. Best of all for our purpose 
here, Polyzelus, Fr. 4, a string of év- 
compounds, detailing all the things one 
can do in a basin. 

. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


A OF THUCYDIDES. 


two MSS. of Thucydides. Upon the 
suppression of the convent in 1808 one 
of these passed into the Biblioteca 
Marciana, where it now is (Cl. VII 
cod. 5—Z of Thucydides, 15th century). 
The other was no longer there. In 
October 1797, after Napoleon’s capture 
of Venice, it had been taken to Paris 
with many other literary and artistic 
treasures by the French commissioners. 
They left the municipalitya receipt, from 
which J. Morelli, then librarian of the 
Marciana, noted the fact in the library’s 
copy of Berardelli. 

The French rebound the MS. and 
placed it in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
In his edition of 1821, Bekker, who had 
collated the MS. on loan at Beauvais in 
1812, said of it: ‘anno 1815 Austriacis 





Venetiarum ordinis Praedicatorum asservantur, 
catalogus. Tom. XX of Nuova raccolta di opus- 
coli sctentifici e filosofict, Venezia 1779. 
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redditus, ubi nunc lateat nescio,’ assum- 
ing that it had been restored with the 
rest of France’s plunder under the Peace 
of Vienna of 1815. He was mistaken. 
The French had indeed restored a manu- 
script ; but it was not this valuable r2th- 
century codex, which,among other MSS. 
—notably from Antwerp—which they 
had failed to restore, was entered in the 
supplément grec under the pressmark 255. 

As no catalogue of the supplément grec 
was published till 1898 (H. Omont: 
Inventaire sommaire des MSS. grecs de 
la B.N.), no one discovered Bekker’s 
mistake till a note in Neue Jahrbiicher f. 
Phil. u. Pad. for 1869 (p. 759) by Rudolf 
Prinz, who had been looking through 
the hand-written catalogue at Paris, 
informed the world that Bekker’s A 
and Parisinus suppl. gr. 255 were one 
and the same MS. Later on, Omont 
identified the book with that taken 
from SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and pencilled 
a note to that effect on one of the guard- 
leaves. There is no doubt about the 
identity ; the description of Berardelli 
tallies exactly : ‘in marginibus priorum 
librorum scholia quaedam appinguntur. 
codex membranaceus in fol., foliorum 
292, seculi circiter X’. The MS. had 
previously been described in similar 
terms by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, 
Paris 1702, 47: ‘codex XI _ seculi, 
membranaceus ’) and by G. P. Tomasini 


(Bibliothecae Venetae, Udine 1650, 23: 
‘charactere antiquo, (in) f(olio), m(em- 
branaceus)’). 

Meanwhile, in 1816, there arrived at 
the Marciana the MS. ‘ restored’ by the 
French, which was entered as Cl. VII 
cod. 50 (Y of Thucydides). But it was 
a MS. of the late 15th century and on 
paper! Morelli, suspecting nothing, 
corrected Berardelli’s catalogue to agree 
with the new arrival; but a later 
librarian realized the truth and noted 
in the hand-written inventory ‘codex 
anno 1816 Parisiis Venetas missus... 
loco membranacei saeculi decimi a 
Berardello descripti’. Y therefore has 
nothing to do with SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo; but what is its history? It has 
certainly been in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, whose familiar red stamp it 
bears in two places; but it is none of 
that library’s property, as there is no 
trace of it in catalogues prior to 1797. 
Both binding and text (with which I 
hope to deal elsewhere) cry aloud that 
it is Venetian of the closing 15th 
century. The only solution seems to 
be that Y was taken in 1797 from a 
private or uncatalogued collection in 
Venice or some other Italian city, where 
its removal left no trace. 


J. ENocH PoweELt. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE DATIVE OF THE AGENT IN HORACE’S ODES. 


Scriberis Vario... alite (Odes I vi 
I-2) is a Tomes dunyavos which is not 
solved by the desperate rendering ‘ you 
will be sung of in the wingéd poetry of 
Varius.’ Vario alite alone might be 
ablative absolute, but this can hardly 
hold when alite is qualified by Maeonti 
carmints. The most reasonable inter- 
pretation—apart from emending—is 
that put forward by Professor G. M. 
Hirst (C.R. XXVII 1), who follows up 
the suggestion of the Pseudo-Acron 
and Comm. Crug. that alite=auspiciis. 
She points out that elsewhere in Horace 
ales, when figurative, is ‘auspices’ 
rather than ‘ bard.’ This view detaches 
alite from Vario, which is left as the 
dative of the agent. The only attempt 
I know of at emendation is to read the 


dative aliti (or altert or even aemulo), 
but this is awkward at such a distance 
from Vario, and it too involves the 
dative of the agent with a finite part of 
the passive verb, a usage I would 
question (v. infra). 

Did Horace write Scribere a Vario? 
This has, no doubt, been suggested 
before, only to be dismissed at once on 
the ground that a with ablative of the 
agent is not found in the Odes. This 
objection has led me to examine the 
reasons for its absence. It is a con- 
struction which in most contexts rings 
pedestrian. Hence we find various de- 
vices employed by Horace in its stead : 
domitos Herculza manu (II xii 6) =d. ab 
Hercule ; fana vastata Poenorum tumultu 
(IV iv 47)=f. v. a Poenis; arva Marte 
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populata nostro (III v 24) =a. a nobis p. ; 
andictum ore alto (III xxv 8) =1. ab alto; 
multis bonis flebilis (I xxiv 9) =dignus 
quiam. b. fleatur. It will be observed 
that the substituted phrase not only 
avoids the prosaic a with ablative of 
person but usually enhances the poetic 
effect by permitting the introduction of 
a pictorial touch, e.g. pede barbaro lus- 
tratam (III xxv 11), te meis chartis 
inornatum stleri (IV ix 31) for the bare 
a barbaris l., te a me sileri. Much of 
Horace’s lyrical quality in diction 
depends on this artifice. 

But not every personal agent can be 
transmuted in this fashion: and we 
therefore expect to find some agents 
directly expressed. There are examples 
of the dative—but genuine instances 
are not as frequent as would appear at 
first blush. The winds in Zephyrts 
agitata Tempe, Notis actus, inpulsa cu- 
pressus Euro (III i 24, vii 5, IV vi ro) 
are instrumental ablatives—despite our 
capitals—as celeri saucius Africo, Aqui- 
lonibus laborant, frigora mitescunt Zephy- 
ris (I xiv 5, II ix 6, IV vii 9) show. A 
fortiori in II x g ventis agitata pinus 
contains the ablative. Similarly in 
auditam arboribus (I xxiv 14) the trees 
are not personified, although the ani- 
mate function of hearing is attributed 
to them. Mihi damnatum (III iii 22-3) 
=‘ forfeited to me,’ cf. Stygio caput 
damnaverat Orco (Aen. V 699). The 
usual dative with nubo occurs in saevo 
nupta viro (III x 2). Quo=‘by which 
action,’ not ‘by whom’ (ablative with- 
out a), in quo... concutitur (I xxxiv 
g-12). Cecidere turmae Thessalo victore 
(II iv 9-10) is sometimes cited as an 
instance of the omission of a: but, 
although cadit ab hoste is a regular 
idiom, here 7. v. can be taken as abla- 
tive absolute. In III xxix 1 (¢id1, 
despite its position, goes with est, not 
with verso: just as tbi in turis tibt 
peierati poena nocuisset (II viii 1-2) owes 
its case primarily to mocutsset. Like- 
wise quibus is dative with mites in quibus 
intemptata nites (I v 13). 

There are naturally many types of 
dative found with passive verbs in the 
Odes, e.g. pauperi recluditur (II xviii 32), 
iniecta monstris (III iv 73), repont detert- 
oribus (III v 30), etc. The existence 
of these various possibilities militates 


against the frequent employment of a 
further ambiguity in a dative of the 
agent. The result of this investigation 
is to show only a small residue of 
instances. With the exception of those 
which follow a gerundive, they are :— 
bella matribus detestata (1 i 24)—but this 
dative may be simply analogous to that 
with invisus; Latonam dilectam Iovi 
(I xxi 4); barbite Lesbio modulate civt 
(I xxxil 5); sonitum auditum Medts 
(II i 31); tllam tibt dilectam (II iv 18) ; 
Tibur Argeo positum colono (II vi 5); 
vegnata rura Phalantho (II vi 11); 
homini cautum est (II viii 13); excisus 
Argivis (III iii 67); regnata Cyro Bac- 
tra (III xxix 27). It will be noticed 
that, with one exception, these all in- 
volve the perfect participle passive. 
The exception is homini cautum est. It 
may be remarked here that quis rex 
metuatur (1 xxvi 3-4) is not a parallel, 
as it is now generally agreed that quis 
must be nominative. Homini cautum 
est, however, is not a significant excep- 
tion: both est and the participle con- 
duce to a dative. Furthermore, cautum 
est differs in more than time from cave- 
tur: cautum may be taken almost as a 
noun, ‘a thing secured, assurance,’ a 
term derived from commercial insur- 
ance, cf. cautos nummos in Ep. II i 105. 
It is noteworthy that the phrase which 
precedes is quid quisque vitet, not quod 
cuique vitandumest. It is not the guard- 
ing against a particular danger by each 
individual but a general guarantee to 
cover unknown risks which fails to be 
adequate for each. 

There are, thus, perhaps only eight 
clear instances at the most of the dative 
of the personal agent in the Odes, and 
these eight all occur in conjunction 
with the past passive participle. Scri- 
beris Vario, in which a dative accom- 
panies a finite verb, is without a 
parallel, and enjoys no statistical ad- 
vantage over scribere a Vario. In 
choosing between these two syntactic 
amaé cipnuéva, we can urge in favour of 
the latter that it makes both less am- 
biguous sense and more orthodox syn- 
tax: and it occurs strikingly in the 
opening words of the Ode, where an 
ornamental circumlocution for the plain 
proper name might be less effectively 
clear. 
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In his passive forms Horace adheres 
to the ‘Ciceronian canon,’ 1.¢. -is in 
the present tense (¢.g. imitaris, miraris), 
but a decided preference for the shorter 
future. The instances of the future in 
the Odes are sortiere (I ii 18), mirabere 
(I ii 19), donaberis (III xiii 3), comissa- 
bere (IV i 11), delectabere (IV i 23), 
merebere (IV xii 16). There is, there- 
fore, at least a presumption in favour 
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Merebere is particularly 
instructive, as mereberis would have 
supplied a more usual scansion. For 
the initial position of scribere, cf. tras- 
cere in Cat. LIV 6. 

Finally, the visually ambiguous scrt- 
bere may have caused scriberis to come 
into the text. 

L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 

University College, Cardiff. 


of scribere. 





VIRGIL, ECLOGUE VIII, 53-9. 


Nunc et ovis ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durae 
mala ferant quercus, narcisso floreat alnus, 
pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae, 
certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpheus, 
Orpheus in silvis, szter delphinas Arion, 
(incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus) 
omnia vel medium fiant mare. 


THE corresponding passage in Theo- 
critus (I, 132-6) reads: 


viv la pev popéorre Bara, gopéorre 5’ AxavOat, 

& 82 Kaha vdpKiocos ér' dpxedOoor Koudoa 

wavra ds’ évarra yévoirvro, kala witus 
bxvas évelxan, 

Adgus érel Ovdoxet, cal rds kivas Gdagos Edxor, 

Khe dpéwv Tor oKGmes andbcr Syploawro. 


Two things in Virgil’s lines seem 
odd: in 57 the dolphins and Arion 
are introduced quite irrelevantly ; for 
Conington’s explanation, ‘the sea 
being an element for the shepherd, as a 
bather or a fisher, as well as the land,’ 
is hardly convincing; and in 59, as 
Elmsley pointed out, évadXa appears to 
be translated as though it were évddua, 
omnia vel medium fiant mare. There is, 
however, a circumstance which may 
explain both together. The familiar 
theme of the reversal of Nature’s laws 
—oxjpua éx tod advvarov, to give it its 
rhetorical label—was doubtless, like 
our ‘blue moon,’ an immemorial com- 
monplace in conversation, but its first 
appearance in literature is in a frag- 
ment of Archilochus (748) about an 
eclipse. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘there is 
nothing that men cannot believe or 
expect : 

pnbels 20 iuéwv elcopdv Oavpaférw, 
und’ brav SeA Pio Ofpes dvrapelpwvra voudy 


évdrcrov cal opw Oardoons jydevra kipara 
pirrep’ hreipov yévnra, Tolar 5° dv Hv pos. 


I would suggest that this passage, with 
its deAgior and its évaddvov, occurred to 
Virgil’s mind along with the passage in 


Theocritus and influenced the play of 
his fancy. Such verbal reminiscence 
from a similar context without actual 
reference is common enough in poetry. 
Keats in his Ode to the Nightingale 
(51) echoes the word ‘ darkling’ from a 
context about the nightingale in Milton 
(P.L. III, 39); it has even been 
suggested that the unique use of 
xatappei for ‘ falls to your lot’ at Theo- 
critus I, 5 (és Té natappet a yipapos) is 
due to a reminiscence of c@ua catappei 
in Sappho fr. 4, where the pastoral 
scene is remarkably similar. The simi- 
larity of sound between évad\X\a and 
évakta may have helped to associate 
the two passages in Virgil’s mind, but 
to speak of ‘ mistranslation,’ as the com- 
mentators do, is to presume too much. 
Virgil’s fancy was no slave to strict 
accuracy ; when, for instance, he writes 
at Ecl. II, 24, 


Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracintho 


he shocks the geographers who know 
that Aracinthus is in Aetolia, not 
Attica; but the probability is that he 
had in his ear a line whose sound 
pleased him, 


"Augdiwv Acpxaios év dxraiy ApaxivOy, 


and did not scruple to change dxraip 
(‘craggy’) to Actaeo in order to pre- 
serve it (cf.“Opxos and Orcus at G. I, 
171, and Conington ad loc.). When 
Horace (Odes I, 4,7 7) introduced Vul- 
can’s activities as a sign of spring, dum 
gravis Cyclopum Volcanus ardens visit 
officinas, it was probably because he had 
in mind a line about Hephaestus in 
Apollonius (I, 41), 


GXN’ 6 per els xadkéwva kal Axpuovas Fp BeBHKer. 
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But did he mistranslate jp, ‘ early,’ as 
though it meant ‘in spring’? Or was 
it rather that the verbal ambiguity 
suggested to him a picturesque idea, the 
Cyclopes in spring forging the thunder- 
bolts for the coming summer? Recent 


I2I 


criticism has amply demonstrated how 
frequently such coincidences playa part 
in the shaping of poetry. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 





‘IN MORBO CONSUMAT.’ 


_Quingenti denarii sunt : illud quod dici solet, 
‘in morbo consumat’; fuit tanti non revocare 
promissum suum.—SENECA, Benef. 4. 39- 2. 


THE philosopher Zeno, despite the fact 
that he had discovered the unreliability 
of a person to whom he had promised 
a loan of five hundred denarii, persisted 
in making the loan against the advice 
of his friends. Seneca justifies him 
first on the ground that it was a loan, 
recoverable in whole or in part at law, 
not a benefit which would obviously be 
thrown away; secondly, because no 
great amount was involved. It is in 
connection with the second reason that 
the sentence quoted above occurs. 

Basore,! Préchac,? and the Richards? 
in their translations take morbus in the 
ordinary sense of ‘illness,’ rendering 
the phrase im morbo consumat respec- 
tively ‘an amount “one can spend on 
an illness,” ’ ‘de quoi payer les frais 
d’une maladie,’ and ‘ce qu’on dépense 
pendant une maladie.’ It must how- 
ever be remembered that the phrase is 
represented as proverbial (illud quod 
dici solet), and I find it hard to see how 
the expense of an illness is a thing 
sufficiently definite to build a proverb 
around. Of all things in the world the 
expense of an illness varies most widely 
according to its length, seriousness, 
method of cure, and, let us add, the 
economic status of the invalid. 

Stewart* takes a different view 
entirely, making the phrase apply, not 
to the lender of the money but to its 


1 Seneca’s Moral Essays, Vol. UI (Loeb 
Library : 1925), tr. J. W. Basore. 

2 Séneque, des Bienfaits, Vol. | (Paris : 1926), 
ed. and tr. F. Préchac. 

3 Sénigue, Traités Philosophiques, Vol. U1 
(Paris: Garnier Fréres; no date), tr. F. and P. 
Richard. 

42. Annaeus Seneca on Benefits (Bohn 
Library : 1887), tr. A. Stewart. 


recipient : ‘the sort of sum of which 
one says, ‘“‘ May he spend it in sick- 
ness.” ’ This is also the view of Otto,® 
who explains the phrase thus: ‘ Mégen 
sie ihm zum Ungliick gedeihen! Moge 
er’s im Bettstroh verzehren!’ But the 
object of the sentence is to excuse Zeno 
the philosopher for persisting in doing 
a definitely foolish thing ; this is made 
clear by the latter part, viz. fuit tante 

. suum, and what precedes should 
contribute to the same result. That is 
scarcely achieved by imputing to the 
philosopher the uncharitable ‘ I hope he 
spends it on sickness,’ or, as we might 
say colloquially, ‘I hope he chokes 
on it.’ 

The true explanation of i morbo 
consumat lies in observing that morbus 
is not infrequently used to mean ‘ weak- 
ness, failing, whim, foible’ (noticed by 
Facciolati, overlooked by Lewis and 
Short). Summers’ excellent note® to 
- 79. 4 brings together a number 
of examples, including one in De 
Brev. Vit. 13. 2 and another in Benef. 
1. 14. 1: morbo suo morem gessit. If 
we examine the renderings of the four 
translators at Benef. 1. 14. I we find 
that Basore gives ‘ personal weakness,’ 
Préchac ‘un penchant personnel et 
maladif,’ the Richards ‘une manie’; 
Stewart overrenders with ‘vice of 
profusion.’ It is the meaning ‘per- 
sonal weakness,’ ‘whim,’ so obviously 
required for Benef. 1. 14. 1, which is 
equally required for the passage we 
are considering. Zeno has made a 
promise; he knows it is a foolish 
promise, but he has a ‘ weakness’ for 
keeping his word no matter what 
happens, and he can afford to indulge 





5 A. Otto, Die Sprichwérter der Rimer 
(Teubner : 1890), p. 228. 

8 Seneca, Select Letters, ed. W. C. Summers 
(Macmillan : 1913), p. 272. 
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his weakness to the extent of five hun- 
dred denarii. So the correct transla- 
tion of the passage is: ‘It’s a matter 
of five hundred denarii; you know the 
current proverb, “let him squander it 


on his whim.” It’s worth that much to 
him not to go back on his promise.’ 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 





JUVENAL AND VIRGIL. 


JUV. i. 155-6: . . « taeda lucebis in illa, 
qua stantes ardent qui fixo 


pectore fumant. 


THE opinion of editors has been divided as to 
whether we ought to read ‘ pectore’ with P or 
‘ gutture’ with a number of Mss, including the 
gth-cent. Vienna fragment. Whether ‘ fixo’ is 
taken as ‘fastened’ or ‘transfixed,’ both read- 
ings give sense. For transfixing, we have the 
evidence of Seneca, Ff. xiv. 4(quoted by Ruperti 
ad loc.) : ‘cogita hoc loco carcerem et cruces et 
eculeos et uncum et adactum per medium 
hominem qui per os emergeret stipitem’ etc. ; 
while we have the fastening of victims to the 
stake in Vulcatius Gallicanus’ life of Avidius 
Cassius, 4 (quoted by Mayor): ‘ primus etiam 
id supplicii genus invenit, ut stipitem grandem 
poneret pedum octoginta et centum et a summo 
usque ad imum damnatos /igare?’ etc. 

We cannot well decide between ‘pectore’ 
and ‘ gutture’ from this, unless Seneca be taken 
as establishing the latter. The scholiast seems 
to have read ‘gutture ’ (he writes ‘ vivus ardebis 
quemadmodum in munere Neronis_ vivi 
arserunt, de quibus ille iusserat cereos fieri, ut 
lucerent spectatoribus, cum jixa essent illis 
guttura, ne se curvarent’), and Housman 
accepts it. 


Some light may be thrown on the question by 
a line of Virgil bearing a remarkable verbal 
similarity to the present passage which does 
not seem to have been pointed out hitherto : 


AEN. vii. 456-7 : sic effata facem iuveni conie- 
cit, et atro 

lumine fumantes fixit sub pec- 
tore taedas. 


The resemblance seems too great for mere co- 
incidence. But thrt Juvenal had the Aenezd in 
his mind as he wrote the conclusion of his 
poem appears certain when a few lines later he 
says (162-3) : 


securus licet Aenean Rutulumque ferocem 
committas, nulli gravis est percussus Achilles. 


Here the reference to the strife between 
Aeneas and Turnus is explicit, and besides, 
‘ percussus Achilles’ is referred by the scholiast 
to Aen. vi. 57: 


Dardana qui Paridis direxti tela manusque 
corpus in Aeacidae. 


It is difficult not to suspect that Juvenal 
wrote ‘ pectore,’ whether in deliberate imitation 
of Virgil or in unconscious reminiscence. 

IAN M. CAMPBELL. 


University of Glasgow. 








REVIEWS 
IN HONOUR OF GILBERT MURRAY. 


Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray. 
Pp. 308. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1936. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented 
to Gilbert Murray on his seventieth 
birthday. Pp. x+399; 6 illustra- 
tions. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1936. Cloth, 2rs. 

THESE two books deserve a welcome 

not only as a fitting tribute to the 

scholar in whose honour they were 
written but for their intrinsic interest. 

As a tribute to Professor Murray the 

volume of ‘Essays’ is in one way the 

more striking, for it brings out the depth 
and breadth of his influence more fully 
than a purely classical compilation can 
do. The extent of that influence comes 
out most clearly in Dame Sybil Thorn- 


dike’s ‘ Gilbert Murray and some Actors’ 
and in Dr. Granville-Barker’s ‘On 
Translating Greek Tragedy.’ The first 
shows vividly the kind of revelation 
which his translations of Euripides 
brought to many non-Grecians, and the 
latter makes it plain that one secret of 
his success was an understanding of the 
requirements of the stage which few 
translators possess. It is perhaps the 
greatest service of Professor Murray to 
classical students that he has brought 
home to us all the need to read plays as 
plays and not merely as literature; a 
fact to which several of the essays in 
the other volume bear witness. How 
this knowledge of the stage was acquired 
we see in part from the very interesting 
article headed ‘G. M. W. A.’ by 
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Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer. ‘ Pignus 
Amicitiae’ by the Warden of New Col- 
lege contributes further to our under- 
standing. It contains personal remi- 
niscences very pleasantly recorded, but 
only in small part connected’with the 
Classics. If we mention it here, it must 
be on the plea that nothing connected 
with Gilbert Murray can be counted 
alien to the Classics. 

Of the contributions more directly 
classical Dr. Bevan’s ‘ Rhetoric in the 
Ancient World’ deals mainly with the 
attitude of the Greeks towards rhetoric 
and language in general, and with its 
influence upon them. It shows the 
writer's usual learning and insight and 
raises in the mind a doubt whether the 
Greek view even here was not more 
reasonable than ours. 

Professor Cornford on ‘ The Inven- 
tion of Space’ tells us that the theories 
of Einstein are a reversion to a concep- 
tion of space held by the Ionian 
Monists, and that our familiar Eucli- 
dean space is a later invention which 
must now be discarded. The sugges- 
tion is exciting, but on such points 
viderint mathematici. Professor J. A. 
K. Thomson in ‘The Present and 
Future of Classical Education’ gives a 
timely reminder of the increasing diffi- 
culty, and yet necessity, of combining 
the necessary specialization with wider 
aims; and Professor A. J. Toynbee in 
‘The Greek Door to the Study of His- 
tory’ suggests briefly, but eloquently, 
some of the reasons which give to such 
studies an imperishable value. 

Of the interesting studies in ‘ Greek 
Poetry and Life’ it is only possible here 
to mention a few, and chiefly those 
which lend themselves most easily to 
summary. Mr. Blakeway in ‘The Date 
of Archilochus’ suggests that the eclipse 
of the sun on which his date mainly 
depends is not, as usually assumed, that 
of 648 B.c., but an earlier one of 711. 
He modestly claims only to have fur- 
nished ground for a reconsideration of 
the date, but he discusses the available 
evidence with care and makes out a 
strong case. Mr. Wade-Gery on Kyn- 
aithos is less convincing. He would 
assign to Kynaithos the final recension 
of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, and 
puts his date about 504, when he 


believes the Homeridae to have reached 
Sicily. We should be glad to know 
more of this shadowy poet, but without 
further evidence one can only say 
that some of these conjectures are 
possible. 

Professor H. J. Rose in ‘ The Ancient 
Grief’ discusses with his usual learning 
the familiar fragment of Pindar quoted 
by Plato in the Meno. He believes that 
the doctrine in the passage is Orphic 
and that the wadavov mévOos for which 
atonement is made to Persephone is the 
sin of the Titans, the guilt of which, 
under the Orphic scheme, is inherited 
by man. This certainly gives a more 
natural meaning to 7rév0s than the usual 
interpretations, and may well be right. 
If the idea involved seems far-fetched, 
it is not more strange than some doc- 
trines of original sin. 

The majority of the contributions deal, 
as is appropriate, with the drama. Mr. 
A. S. Owen, discussing the date of the 
Electra of Sophocles, puts it later than 
the Electra of Euripides and favours 
410. His argument is based partly on 
the structure of the play, and incident- 
ally throws light on Sophocles’ practice 
and especially on his use of the actors. 
Professor T. B. L. Webster on the 
Trachiniai shows an intimate knowledge 
of Sophocles. His interpretation is 
sane and sympathetic, and brings out 
several points which would escape most 
readers. One or two of them, however, 
are so subtle that, if intended, they may 
have escaped even an Athenian audience. 
Mr. D. L. Page in his full discussion of 
the elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache 
has several interesting points, the two 
most important being that he traces 
the use of elegiacs for the @pjvos not to 
sepulchral inscriptions, but to Dorian 
poets of the sixth century, notably 
Echembrotos. He also gives reasons 
for thinking that the play was produced 
at Argos, probably in 420. Professor 
Fraenkel in ‘ Dramaturgical Problems 
in the Ecclesiazusae’ has much which will 
be useful to producers of the play. His 
most novel suggestion is that the old 
woman and the girl in the latter part 
of the play appear not at a door or 
window, but on the roofs of the two 
houses which he, like most interpreters, 
assumes. This is attractive, if admis- 
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sible, but there is a difficulty noted by 
the writer himself (p. 265, note 1); it lies 
in tapaxvwaca in |. 884 (the same word 
occurs in 925, though not noted). This 
word suggests peeping out of a window. 
He meets the difficulty by saying that it 
is equally appropriate to peeping out of 
a door; but what door, except a trap- 
door, would there be on a roof? But 
does he need either door or window? 
If Demosthenes can say tapaxtyavta 
eis TOV MoAEpuor, it is not far from that 
to the familiar sidelong glance of the 
étaipa. In ‘ Who Played Dicaeopolis ?’ 
Dr. Cyril Bailey gives strong grounds 
for thinking that the part was taken by 
Aristophanes himself; and the Presi- 
dent of Corpus has a brief but illumi- 
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nating note of the Exodos of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Several of the contributors deal with 
recent fragments from papyri. Among 
these Dr. Pickard-Cambridge gives us 
the fragment of the Niobe of Aeschylus, 
and Mr. Higham tells us all that is to 
be known of ‘ Teliambi’ and even finds 
one fragment which has a certain 
charm. But the most fortunate in his 
subject is Mr. Bowra, for the consider- 
able fragment of Erinna’s lament for 
Baucis, which he edits admirably, is 
poetry of the first water, and makes it 
easy to understand why she was com- 
pared with Sappho. There is the same 
directness and exquisite spontaneity. 

F. R. Earp. 


Queen Mary College, London. 





THE ATOMISTS. 


V. E. ALFIERI: Gli Atomisti. Fram- 
menti e testimonianze. Traduzione e 
note. Pp.xx+ 410. Bari: Laterza, 
1936. Paper, L. 4o. 

THIS is a companion volume to Cardini’s 
translation of the fragments of the 
Sophists, and, like it, belongs to a series 
which is designed to include translations 
of the whole of Diels’ Fragmente der 
Vorsokvatiker. The text translated is 
that of the third edition of Diels, with 
the notes added when it was reprinted 
in 1922, and it is perhaps somewhat 
unfortunate that the translation should 
have appeared at a time when the 
revision of Diels by Kranz is already in 
progress. 

Sections 54-65 of Diels are translated, 
with three additions, of which the chief 
is Aristotle, de gen. et corr. 316ar4 ff., 
a demonstration of the impossibility of 
infinite divisibility which is generally 
recognized to be Democritean. Such 
a translation is a work of great industry, 
but its usefulness, even for Italian 
readers, is marred by two blemishes; 
the reader must still go to Diels, not 
only for text and apparatus, but also for 
some of the additional notes, and, worse, 
there is no subject-index. The trans- 
lator, apologizing for this lack, hopes 
that his cross-references may supply its 
want, but they cannot help those who 
wish to use the book as a work of refer- 


ence, and such must far exceed in 
number the continuous readers of Leu- 
cippus and Democritus. The Greekless 
student of these matters, if such there 
be, not being able to use Diels’ index, 
is still more heavily handicapped. 

The translation, as far as I have tested 
it, is accurate; the translator disclaims 
literary merit, and I am not competent 
to judge whether his modesty is exag- 
gerated. What foreign readers will 
naturally find most valuable are the 
abundant notes. It is extremely useful 
to have in one volume such a mass of 
relevant information and such lucid 
summaries of the views of scholars. 
Mr. Alfieri is very well read in Demo- 
critean literature and is sufficiently up- 
to-date to have made use even of Lang- 
erbeck’s Aogis émipvcpin, though his 
own line of interpretation is more ortho- 
dox. His views are sensible and not 
startling, but he is somewhat chary of 
expressing them ; on p. 220, for example, 
we are told that his opinion of the 
authenticity of the yrauar Anuoxpatous 
is the same-as that of Cataudella, but 
we are not told what Cataudella’s 
opinion is. In general, the notes will 
be a valuable aid to the study of the 
atomists. 

I have noticed one or two gaps in Mr. 
Alfieri’s armour of reading. On p. 26, 
n. 103, he accepts Burnet’s arguments in 
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favour of innumerable contemporaneous 
worlds in Anaximander and Anaximenes 
as ‘inoppugnabili,’ without being aware 
that they have recently been rejected 
and Zeller defended by Cornford (C.Q. 
XXVIII. pp. 1 ff.). He shows no ac- 
quaintance with the convincing study 
of Democritus’ psychology by Delatte in 
Les conceptions de l’enthousiasme chez les 
philosophes présocratiques. On p. 169, n. 
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436, he notes that oxjvos as a synonym 
for o@pa is typically Democritean, but 
he does not add that the use, which is 
common in the so-called Neo-Pytha- 
gorean writings, can hardly have orig- 
inated with a materialistic philosopher 
(cf. Taylor’s Commentary on the 
Timaeus, pp. 660 f. ). 
W. HaMILTON, 
Eton College. 





THE TWO PICTURES OF SOCRATES. 


EMMA EDELSTEIN : Xenophontisches und 
Platonisches Bild des Sokrates. Pp. 153. 
Berlin: Dr. Emil Ebering, 1935. 
Paper. 

WHERE is the true picture of Socrates 

to be found? In Xenophon or in Plato, 

or in both or neither? Different ages 
have given different answers ; Dr. Edel- 
stein is not concerned in this book to 
give a fresh one: ‘from the two ac- 
counts we can derive a clear conception 
howeach sees and understands Socrates, 
but no more. A definite picture of the 
historical Socrates cannot be formed 
from them. Of Socrates as he really 
was it remains doubtful whether we can 
know anything at all.’ Such honest 
scepticism is in refreshing contrast to 
the fashion, too prevalent to-day, of 
piecing together this from Plato and 
that (usually very little) from Xenophon 
according to our individual preconcep- 
tions of what Socrates must have been. 
The writer’s purpose, which is carried 
through faithfully and diligently, is 
simply to assemble and set out in 
orderly sequence everything that Xeno- 
phon and Plato tell us about the per- 
sonality of Socrates and the general 
significance of his life and death. But 
her investigation of the Platonic ma- 
terial seems to imply that it is a simple 
matter to isolate such information from 
the whole mass of philosophical specu- 
lation. In fact this is not so: why, 
for example, should we take account of 
the Phaedo in so far as ‘his life and 
death are in that dialogue determined 
by a purely metaphysical conviction’, 
but set aside the psychology and politics 
of the Socrates of the Republic? Or 
again, why should the myths of the 
Gorgias and Phaedo be considered as 


material for the writer’s purpose, but 
not those of Republic X and Phaedrus? 

Nevertheless the chapter on Plato 
contains much that is acute and valu- 
able: in particular we may endorse the 
conclusion that Plato has no single, 
uniform interpretation of his master. 
‘In every situation in which he portrays 
Socrates a different motive appears to 
Plato to determine his actions... . The 
reason for this fluctuation in his inter- 
pretation of Socrates’ total personality 
must, however, be found not in Socrates, 
but in Plato. For we are shown not a 
continuous development, whereby the 
outlook of the young Socrates is gradu- 
ally transformed into that of the old; 
on the contrary, in writings which re- 
present Situations chronologically as 
close to one another as the Apology and 
Phaedo, he takes up completely different 
standpoints.’ One of the main differ- 
ences between Xenophon and Plato is 
rightly seen to 'be that to the former 
Socrates is a man of transparent per- 
sonality, to the latter he is strange, 
baffling, daromos. To Xenophon his 
teaching is concrete and easily compre- 
hensible, to Plato it is incomparably 
profound. 

The last two chapters, which com- 
prise half the book, consist of an analysis 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Apology. 
This is an appendix to the main theme, 
justified by the need to substantiate the 
two works as authentic sources for 
Xenophon’s picture of Socrates. Chap- 
ter 4 has moreover an independent 
value as a close and careful study, the 
result of which is that the Memorabilia 
is found to be far more systematic and 
coherent than is usually believed. ‘Only 
a few unimportant additions are to be 
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removed ; the work as a whole forms a 
unity.’ It is impossible to summarize, 
and it is difficult unreservedly to accept, 
the arguments leading to this con- 
clusion; but they certainly deserve 
close examination. The apparent lack 
of system is regarded as an artificial 
device for strengthening the impression 
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that the author is giving us actual ‘ me- 


moirs’ (a7ropynwovevpata). Chapter 5 
is a good defence of the authenticity of 
the Apology, which is rightly taken to be 
earlier than the Memorabilia, though no 
precise date can be assigned. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS. 


W. D. Ross: Aristotle’s Physics. A 
revised text with introduction and 
commentary. Pp. xii+750. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Cloth, 36s. 

Our debt to Dr. Ross for his services 

to Aristotelian studies is already hard 

to estimate, and it is notably increased 
by his latest book. The valuable work 
done in recent years by scholars such 
as Hardie and Gaye or Wicksteed and 

Cornford needed revaluation and co- 

ordination under the check of a careful 

examination of all the textual evidence, 
and this task has now been admirably 
performed. 

The text itself can safely be regarded 
as the soundest yet produced. Dr. Ross 
knows his Aristotle too well to fall into 
the error of trying to remove all diffi- 
culties by emendation. Some of his 
changes do not seem necessary, and he 
is perhaps inclined to over-estimate the 
value of Simplicius’s evidence; but in 
general the improvements are both 
moderate and justifiable. 

In his discussion of the composition 
of the treatise Dr. Ross reaches the 
refreshingly conservative and eminently 
reasonable conclusion that the books 
stand in their true chronological order 
—apart from VII, which is an early 
work not directly related to the rest. 
Incidentally the rival versions of this 
book are conclusively assigned to their 
proper places as indicated by Prantl. 

It is a pity that considerations of 
space restrained Dr. Ross from a fuller 
treatment of the main problems raised 
in the Physics. Whereas in the com- 
mentary he not only collects and pre- 
sents the evidence on particular points, 
but often supplies an illuminating if not 
absolutely final interpretation (e.g., the 
notes on 239b33-240a18 and 250ag-I5), 
in the introduction he is content to 


review the doctrines relating to time, 
space and movement without materially 
advancing our appreciation of them. In 
particular, Aristotle gets little credit 
for his very sensible explanation of the 
infinite divisibility of extensive magni- 
tudes (p. 53). It is true that Aristotle 
should have distinguished the cases of 
mathematical and physical objects ; but 
Dr. Ross also seems to ignore the dis- 
tinction and to attack the doctrine 
in its more unassailable aspect, viz. 
in relation to mathematical magni- 
tudes. But how any process of actual- 
ization can imply the actual pre-existence 
of its effect (as Dr. Ross appears to 
hold, Joc. cit.) is surely the supreme 
paradox. Actualization requires an act, 
and to exist actually a point must have 
its position defined in three dimensions 
(since position is its very essence) ; prior 
to this it ‘is there to be rested at’ 
(p. 75) only potentially. 

Similarly in his account of Zeno’s 
paradoxes (pp. 71-85) Dr. Ross, while 
making the fundamental problems ad- 
mirably plain, throws fresh light upon 
one only—the ‘ Race-course.’ The other 
three he leaves much as he found them. 
In this connexion I would make two 
suggestions. The first is that argu- 
ments from the properties of infinite 
series help the problems very little and 
tend to obscure the true issues. The 
second is that neither in fact nor in 
thought can we interrupt a movement 
without destroying its continuity. 
Hence when we consider successive 
positions of a continuously moving 
body we can do so only by supposing 
its path to be arrested at a given point. 
We can then estimate its position 
exactly, because the body is regarded 
as at rest; but we are no longer treat- 
ing the movement as continuous. We 
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can repeat the process in thought at 
any number of points or moments, but 
this does not mean that the continuously 
moving body passes through these 
points as actually existent; still less 
that it rests at them. If Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the actualization of points 
is regarded in the light of this view and 
its implications it will be found, I be- 
lieve, to be perfectly satisfactory; and 
at the same time the difficulties of the 
‘Flying Arrow’ paradox as stated by 
Dr. Ross (p. 81) will disappear. 

The continuous analysis which fol- 
lows the text is a valuable feature of 
the book; but it would k- -> been more 
valuable if it had beer. .aore concise, 
In fact it is very nearly a paraphrase, 
and as such certainly helps in the ap- 
preciation of each step of the argument, 
where this is difficult to follow; but the 
main line of thought is not clearly 
discernible in such a mass of detail. 

I have noted a few minor errata. 
Introd., p. 44, line 3 from bot- 
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tom, ‘rises’; comment. on 191b20-21, 
opxyes. In the text: 230a17, POop@ ; 
242b37-8, apvOua; 26745, ovy’. In the 
critical note on 258a4 the reference to 
256b3-27 seems to bea mistake. Finally, 
195a22 ia-rpds should be corrected. 
Bekker’s lineation should be preserved 
here; if the excision of } «xwyaews is 
felt to leave too much space in 23 it 
would be better to retain the words in 
square brackets. 

The practice of repeating the mar- 
ginal numeration wherever one of 
Bekker’s lines is divided between para- 
graphs is surely superfluous and rather 
annoying to the eye. The figures so 
used would have been better employed 
in numbering the pages of the text. 
But these are perhaps hypercritical 
comments on a book which generally 
reflects almost as much credit upon 
the printers as upon the author. 


HuGuH TREDENNICK. 
University of Sheffield. 





NEW TEXTS OF PLUTARCH. 


Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae. Recogno- 
verunt CL. LINDSKOG et K. ZIEGLER. 
Vol. II fasc. II recensuit K. Z. 
Pp. xii + 383. Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. 
II. Recensuerunt et emendave- 
runt W. NACHSTADT, W. SIEVEKING, 
J. B. TITcHENER. Pp. xxxii+ 366+ 
136+80. Leipzig: Teubner, 1935. 
Cloth, RM. 12.40 and 19.20 (unbound, 
11.20 and 17.80). 

ZIEGLER’S last volume comprises Philo- 

poemen and Titus Flamininus, Pelo- 

pidas and Marcellus, Alexander and 

Caesar. As before, he has justified 

some of his readings in Rhetnisches 

Museum, and his articles allay many 

doubts that arise from a first reading of 

his text. Without giving even samples 
of success or failure I will deal briefly 
with a few passages on which I had 
already written marginal notes. 
Plutarch was no great Latinist: but 
why credit him with ®rap(pu)inou for 
flamines in Marc. 5, where PrAap(u)inor, 

Flaminium, is close at hand and may 

have misled a scribe, while Adpev, 

prdpiva, prautvas are read without 
variation in Numa and elsewhere? 


And why ‘IvcouBpous in Marc. 6, howl- 
ing at "IvcouBpes in 3? 

In a writer who repeats his matter as 
much as Plutarch does, one passage 
may often mend or defend another. 
Thus Richards’s dsa at Tit. 12. 7 is 
refuted by zpos in Mor. 8423, where the 
story recurs. The two passages show 
that Plutarch thought of ro peroixiov as 
a place, a meaning of the word which 
the lexicons lack. 

His wide knowledge of Plutarch’s 
vocabulary has enabled Ziegler to 
restore mepiomtws, for mepl avta@v, at 
Pel. 19. 4: but is he content with 
xa0apas, ‘as an independent unit’? 
Surely «a@’ airovs must lurk. 

Has he no qualms about the quad- 
ruple compound ovyxateEavactaytos at 
Caes. 8. 2? 

At Caes. 66. 1, Tlopaniov pév cixova 
kemévnv éxwv (of the place in which 
Caesar was killed) should mean a 
vecumbent statue. I have proposed 
avaxeiuévnv, matching avd@nua in the 
next clause: but that needs eixov’, and 
Ziegler several times tells us_ that 
Plutarch is loth to elide a. A ful 
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account of his practice would be 
welcome. 

Let us hope for a supplementary 
volume from Ziegler, which might 
include his Rh. Mus. articles but also 
much else that he must have at his 
fingers’ ends; with exact references for 
other scholars’ conjectures, which are 
often not easy to find. Such an addi- 
tion would worthily crown the labours 
that he and Lindskog have bestowed 
upon the new text of the Lives, now 
happily complete. 

It is a pity that the two new editions 
of the Moralia are out of step. In 1931 
Babbitt’s Loeb text advanced from 
p- 172 to p. 263; now comes a Teubner 
volume covering pp. 172-384. Since 
one cannot always be reading these 
essays, I have considered chiefly the 
common part, with an eye to my com- 
ments on the Loeb volume in C.R. 
XLVIII 27. Of the suggestions there 
made, I should like to repeat éoprav 
€x <TovTov> Tacav peyioTny at 244D; 
others prove to have been forestalled ; 
at two places, 221F and 232E, I rejoice 
to find my conjectures adopted by the 
editor from Pohlenz. To Pohlenz the 
editors owe much, and his is the most 
palmary conjecture that I have noticed 
in the book: evpoodc. for evpovor at 
375D. Will he try his hand again ona 
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passage of Shakespearean interest? 
‘Let me have men about me that are 
fat, Sleek-headed men . . .’ represents 
four passages of Plutarch. For ‘fat’ 
and ‘ sleek-headed’ he has thrice, in the 
Lives, mayeis xai xouyras: but at Mor. 
206E he has Bavavcous cai AuTavTas, 
where Bavavaovs will not serve and 
Pohlenz’s yavvous does not help. The 
best that I can offer is Ba@vodpxovs or 
BSapvcdpxous. 

The Teubner editors have accepted a 
few conjectures from Babbitt, and 
might well have mentioned a few more; 
see 174B, 260F. The notes have some 
faults of Latinity; nor should they 
harbour such rude reversifications of 
prose as Naber’s trimeters (317F) 

éXagpifovo’ air rixn Kobpors mrepots 
axpdvuxov cpalpas irép xadeta’ txvos, 
of which the Addenda repent. Even 
in the text we are given as the very 
words of Epicharmus, at 3368, 

vods dpy Kal vods dxover, Tada 5é TUPAG Kal Kwod 
though the more part of the MSS have 
Koda kal tupda, which without the de 
will scan. But such faults are few in 
comparison with the great service which 
this new edition renders to scholarship. 


E. Harrison. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLOTINUS AND EUSEBIUS. 


PauL HEnry, S.J.: Recherches sur la 
Préparation Evangélique d’Eusébe et 
Védition perdue des wuvres de Plo- 
tin publice par Eustochius (Bibl. de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences 
Religieuses, vol. L). Pp. xii+143. 
Paris: Leroux, 1935. Paper. 4o fr. 

THis is the second of a valuable series 

of monographs by Father Henry on 

problems connected with the history 
of the text of Plotinus—monographs 
which are, one hopes, the forerunners 
of the first really scientific edition of 
the Enneads. The present volume is 
devoted to an examination of the com- 
plex questions raised bythe long extracts 
from Plotinus’ treatise (or treatises) on 
the immortality of the soul which Euse- 
bius inserted in the Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica. One part (Section A) of what 


we read to-day as Enn. IV. vii is pre- 
served both in Eusebius and in the 
direct tradition ; a second (B) in Euse- 
bius and in three MSS. only of the 
direct tradition (M, a copy of M, and 
the newly discovered J); a third (C) 
in Eusebius alone; the remainder in 
the direct tradition alone. What is the 
relationship of the Eusebian to the 
direct (Porphyrian) text? How did 
Section B get into certain MSS. of the 
Enneads? Did Section C originally 
form part of Porphyry’s edition, or does 
it belong (as some have thought) to a 
different recension, or not to Plotinus 
at all? These are among the questions 
to which Henry here offers an elabor- 
ately reasoned answer. He argues from 
a comparison of the two traditions of 
Section A, and from the discrepancy 
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between the Eusebian and the Por- 
phyrian headings (this last is much the 
strongest point), that the edition of 
Plotinus which Eusebius used cannot 
have been Porphyry’s, and he identifies 
it with the edition by Eustochius whose 
existence is known to us from a scholium 
on Enn. IV. iv. 30. (If he is right, the 
Eusebian tradition of Section A pro- 
vides a most interesting ‘control’ for 
estimating the extent and character of 
the 8sdp@wors to which Porphyry claims 
to have subjected the Enneads.) He 
thinks that a surviving MS., since lost, 
of this Eustochian edition may have 
been the source from which Section B 
was introduced into the immediate 
archetype of J and M (a view which 
seems to me less probable than the 
alternative supposition that the source 
was a MS. of Eusebius). He success- 
fully defends on stylistic grounds the 
authenticity of Section C, but suggests 
that its insertion in IV. vii may have 
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been due to Eustochius, or to an after- 
thought on the part of Plotinus. Some 
of these questions are, as Henry recog- 
nizes, scarcely capable of a definitive 
solution ; but his careful and lucid dis- 
cussion clears away many of the con- 
fusions in which the subject had become 
involved, and incidentally throws at 
more than one point a very unflattering 
light on the past record of Plotinian 
scholarship. 

One portion of the book is of wider 
interest than the rest. All editors of 
texts for which Eusebius is either the 
sole source or a secondary source would 
do well to read Part I, in which Henry 
defends Eusebius’ fidelity as a copyist 
and examines the relationship and rela- 
tive value of the MSS. of the Praep. 
Evang. (including several MSS. not 
previously described). 


E. R. Dopps. 
University of Birmingham. 





ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM. 


KaRL MUELLER: Die Epigramme des 
Antiphilos von Byzanz. Pp. 116. 
(Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Abt. 
Klassische Philologie, Bd. 2.) Ber- 
lin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 
1935. Paper, RM. 5. 

THIS is an edition of a poet represented 

by some fifty poems in the Greek 

Anthology for whom nothing more 

can be claimed than a fair second 

class; he seems to have been writing 
about the middle of the first century 

A.D.; his standard is about, or a little 

below, that of Martial’s Liber Spectacu- 

lorum, with a certain ingenuity in his 
use of language ; ‘ graceful dedications’ 
and a ‘pretty epitaph’ are allowed to 
him by Dr. Mackail, and I should give 
him no higher praise, though I like the 
rather cynical jeu d'esprit (Anth. Pal. 

IX. 415) on a ship bought out of the 

profits of the successful conduct of a 

brothel, and am inclined to think that 

the difficult Anth. Pal. IX. 546 must 

finally be construed as containing a 

series of similar unseemly jests. 

Herr Miiller’s careful and even 
elaborate commentary will. be found 
very helpful in the interpretation of 
this sometimes tortured Greek, but 
VOL. L. 


NO, CCCLXIII, 


perhaps — like his author — he lives 
rather more in the world of books than 
of actual things. For instance (Anth. 
Pal. IX. 306), we all know of coracles, 
which are indeed still in occasional use 
in these British Isles, and in other 
remote parts of the world; but how and 
why could the poet speak of them 
superseding wooden boats? Antiphilus 
is rather a poet of the sea and sea- 
faring, an element somewhat unfamiliar 
(I imagine) to his editor. 

I venture to give a special word of 
praise to Herr Miiller’s careful metrical 
analysis of the epigrams. It does not 
lead to any revolutionary result, but 
confirms the date and literary relation- 
ships we should attribute to Antiphilus 
on other grounds: his usage does not 
depart far—speaking very generally— 
from that of Callimachus. I think the 
way is open to some useful work on 
these lines: it is not purely mechanical ; 
you must know what to look for, as 
well as being a careful enumerator. I 
will not go so far as to call this pursuit, 
with Prometheus, apiOuov éEoxov cogic- 
parov ; but it has a future. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


I 
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AN ITALIAN HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. 


NICOLA TERZAGHI: Storia della Lettera- 
tura latina. 2 Vols. Pp. vii+484 
and 332; frontispieces in colour. 
Turin etc.: Paravia, 1935/xiii-1936/ 
xiv. Paper, L. 16+14. 

THIS moderate-priced work takes as its 
downward limit the age of Justinian, 
including, as is proper, the principal 
Christian authors. It is intended, the 
author tells his daughter in the preface, 
‘a te, mia Bianca Maria, ed a tutti i 
giovanetti come te, che dovete imparare 
a cognoscere, che cosa sia stata nella 
sua evoluzione la Letteratura Latina.’ 
It is therefore a superior school-book, 
and makes no pretence of being de- 
tailedly learned or of doing more than 
state and explain briefly the known 
facts. It perhaps may be doubted 
whether it has not fallen between two 
stools; as a handbook for even upper 
forms it is rather long, while the 
absence of all citation of authorities, 
ancient or modern, except a general 
acknowledgement in the same preface 
of indebtedness to Schanz and his re- 
visers, makes it an insufficient guide to 
teachers, who may not be willing to 
accept blindly the dicta even of a 
learned and judicious writer. How- 
ever, the author presumably knows the 
schools and schoolmasters of his own 
country, and has his reasons for choosing 
this form. 

In a subject the main outlines of 
which, together with much of the 
detail, are generally known and agreed 
upon, no very startling theories or 
vastly important new facts are to be 
looked for, even if the book were written 
for specialists. The best thing in it is 
the sympathetic interpretations of the 
authors discussed, especially those, like 
Vergil and Livy, who have had the 
most to do with forming the taste of 
Italy and of all Europe. Here their 
fellow-countryman starts with a certain 
advantage over all foreigners; he is an 
Italian explaining how Italians of the 
past thought and wrote. To let one 
passage serve as an example of many, 
the fortieth chapter (Vol. ii, pp. 173- 
180) is a really excellent character of 
the younger Pliny, ‘un gran signore, 
buono e generoso, che ambiva di 


passare alla posterita per la sua opera 
letteraria, un po’ vano, un po’ manierato, 
molto ingenuo, il quale come uomo 
valeva assai pit: che come scrittore.’ 

A weak point, on the other hand, 
though one which affects details only 
and not the body of the work, is that 
the author is by no means always in 
touch with the most recent views on 
certain points. He seems, for instance, 
to be one of the many who do not know 
how to punctuate Plautus, Poen., 54 
(Vol. i, p. 71, ‘il cartaginese Pulti- 
fagonide’); he repeats (p. 122) the 
ancient fable of Cato the Elder learning 
Greek in his old age and quotes Cicero 
(presumably de senect., 26) in support of 
it; he thinks (p. 236) that it was Tiro 
who collected the epistulae ad familiares ; 
he does not know what the letters A 
(it is not A) and M signify in the 
margin of the Tusculans (p. 245; cf. 
the preface to Pohlenz’ Teubner text, 
p. xiv); he is quite sure (p. 301) that 
Lucretius killed himself; he believes 
the silly story about the panegyric on 
Gallus in the fourth book of the 
Georgics (p. 368); and so on, with 
various other matters of greater or less 
importance. This is one of several 
indications that he has written his book 
rather too hastily and with less ex- 
amination of relevant literature than 
might have been expected of a scholar 
of his calibre. 

The same impression is given by 
several passages containing misinter- 
pretations which arise from not looking 
closely enough at the context (I say 
nothing of some trifling slips, knowing 
well from experience how nearly im- 
possible it is to write over 800 pages 
without making them; probably the 
author has long ago seen and corrected 
them for himself).!_ Horace on p. 109 
of Vol. i and elsewhere, Persius on 
p- 314, are represented as expressing 
views which they merely cite in order 
to show their absurdity. Martial 
(p. 473) does not say or imply that he 





1 Statius (Vol. ii, p. 121) did not make much 
use of Antimachos in writing the 7hedaid; but 
the handiest proof of this fact, B. Wyss’s Anti- 
machi Colophonit religuiae, p. xv, can hardly have 
been published when Terzaghi was writing. 
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himself owned an epitome of Livy, but 
merely wrote a couplet to go with a 
present of one (Mart. xiv, 190). Persius 
again (Vol. ii, p. 67) certainly did not 
write auriculas asini Mida rex habet in 
the first satire, whatever stupid gram- 
marians in antiquity may fable about it ; 
the line as it stands is a good joke rapa 
mpoodoxiay, his fatal secret being, not 
that this or that man is a fool, but that 


there are none but fools in all Rome. 
The pseudo-Apuleian Asclepius (ii, 
p. 222) is not un elogio di Esculapio. 

Is it good theology to say that the 
Arians (li, p. 300) held all beings but 
God to have been generate dal nulla; 
ought it not to be create ? 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 





THE LANGUAGE OF CATO. 


RUDOLPH TILL: Die Sprache Catos. 
Pp. 102. (Philologus, Supplement- 
band XXVIII, Heft 2.) Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1935. Paper, RM. 6.20 
(bound, 7.20). 

Dr TILv’s thesis is divided into two 

parts. In the first he classifies the dis- 

tinctive features of Cato’s language— 
archaic usage, colloquial idiom, poetical 
influence and Greek influence—and 
notes his characteristic turns of style— 
alliteration, anaphora, etc. Thesecond 
is concerned with Cato’s innovations ; 
he gives a list of words which appear 
for the first time in Cato and attempts 
to establish criteria (often uncertain, as 
he admits) to decide which of these are 
to be credited to Cato’s invention. His 
introductory discussion makes clear 
the cautions with which his suggested 
methods must be used, but he has him- 
self been tempted to overstep the limits 

of prudence. wutrinde he regards as a 

coinage of Cato’s, a new form suggested 

by the immediately preceding wtrubi: 
but if wtrvubi suggested anything, it 
would surely have suggested wutrunde. 

In the phrase vendacem non emacem, 

vendax is ‘neugeschaffen nach dem 

folgenden emax’: but, though only 
vendax is dr. eip, both words occur first 
in Cato: why should he not have 
invented both? An epigram of Cato’s 
depends for its point on the antithesis 
of cura and incuria: but that is slender 
reason for supposing that incurta was 
coined by C. on the spur of the moment. 

‘Wortverbindungen’ offer even less 

sure ground. It is profitless to enquire 

whether seditiosa verbaloqui was an inven- 
tion of Cato’s, when seditiosa oratio had 
been said before him. fures privatorum 

Jurtorum ‘ wird catonischsein ’: perhaps, 

but the phrase is only a piece of 


archaic awkwardness, and whether Cato 
was the first to use it or not is no matter. 

One or two slips may be noted. The 
use of apud in apud Thermopylas simile 
fecit, described as archaic (p. 6), is in 
fact classical, and, if it were not, i” 
Thermopylis would not be the classical 
equivalent. The punctuation of a sen- 
tence quoted on p. g (p. 23, 9J-) is in- 
consistent with the construction which 
Dr Till gives to the words and makes 
them perfectly regular. More serious 
are the defects of Dr Till’s classifica- 
tion. An expression is not necessarily 
‘poetisch’ because it is found in a 
poet: before one leaps to conclusions 
about the influence of Ennius on Cato 
one should remember that both writers 
were using Latin of the same period. 
And it is misleading to combine under 
the heading ‘ Einfluss des Griechischen’ 
on the one hand a phrase which recalls 
Demosthenes and on the other such 
technical terms as cylindrus, asparagus 
and silpium, and words like placenta and 
amurca whose form shows that they 
were already acclimatised in Latin when 
Cato used them. 

Dr Till sometimes lets his absorption 
in his special subject carry him into 
ill-considered judgements on other 
matters: ‘ Vergil (buc. 4, 5) verwendet 
ab integro’ (instead of de integro) ‘um 
den Hiat zu vermeiden’ is a remark 
which one does not expect from a 
scholar. His study suffers from the lack 
of proportion which is apt to be the 
result of concentrating on a very narrow 
field ; but, though many of his conclu- 
sions do not carry conviction, his col- 
lection and analysis of the material will 
be useful to students of early Latin. 

C. J. ForRDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 
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LUCRETIUS THE POET. 


E. E. Stxes: Lucretius Poet and Philo- 
sopher. Pp. ix-+187. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1936. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IT is pleasant to read a study of Lucre- 

tius in which for once the poet is not 

allowed to be overridden by the philo- 
sopher. Certainly Mr. Sikes devotes 
considerable space to an account of 

Epicurus which will be found to pro- 

vide a sympathetic, lucid and useful 

introduction to his doctrines; but, as 
he himself says, ‘a book on a poet as 

a poet need not discuss his philosophy 

in any great detail’, and for that reason 

his chapters on Epicureanism serve 
mainly to illustrate the setting of 

Lucretius’ poetry. 

Mr. Sikes stoutly defends the direct 
didacticism of the De Rerum Natura as 
part of its poetry, rejecting Coleridge’s 
rather petulant criticism as being far 
from the whole truth. He very properly 
refuses to be dismayed by those techni- 
cal passages which some writers have 
found inescapably frigid and amor- 
phous, remarking of them that formally 
they are pure prose, but that they are 
to be judged ‘ not in themselves, but in 
relation to the whole poem of which 
they are a part’. That is sane doctrine, 
and Mr. Sikes develops it further in a 
valuable chapter on the art of Lucre- 
tius, written with much penetration and 
sound common-sense. He discusses 
Cicero’s famous judgment (Q.F. 2. 9. 3), 
and points out that the lumina ingeni 
are not ‘flashes’ but ‘ high lights ’, just 
as the term is used elsewhere by Cicero 
(and by Quintilian also) in connexion 
with the oynuata réFews kai Sravoias. 
There are some interesting pages here 
on the choice of words and on the de- 
velopment of hexameter rhythm; even 
if there is little positively new in 
what the writer says, there is much 
that was well worth restating and con- 
solidating in this clear and concise 
discussion. 

Some of Mr. Sikes’s dicta are not 
easy to follow. For example, what is 


the meaning of the statement on p. 43 
that ‘style, no less than mores, produced 
the men of whom Ennius had said, mori- 
bus antiquis res stat Romana virisque’ ? 
Or of the remark (p. 34) that ‘ if Lucre- 
tius is not Romantic, he is at least a 
Roman, carrying on the tradition of 
Cato’? His acknowledgment of Cicero’s 
importance for the development of the 
hexameter is timely (p. 85): but was 
Cicero’s ear ‘seldom at fault’ in his 
poetry ? Does Quintilian complain of 
Lucretius’ difficulty (p. 54)? And is it 
not rather misleading to refer to Lucre- 
tius’ ‘predecessors in the Scipionic 
circle’ (p. 20)? It is hard to see what 
bearing the love-philtre reported to have 
driven the Emperor Gaius mad can have 
upon the probability or improbability of 
Lucretius alleged madness (p. 83). On 
p- 55, Cicero’s gibe at the omrovdedfov- 
tes is wrongly referred to Tusc. 3. 45 
instead of to ad Att. 7.2.1; and there is 
a minor misprint in the second note on 
p. 20. 

An impression of sincerity and mature 
reflexion marks the whole book, and, 
as the foot-notes and other references 
show, Mr. Sikes casts his net wide. 
Some admirable translations are inter- 
spersed, mostly in blank verse (but is 
‘laves’ right for pavit in ii. 376 ?), and 
in an appendix there are three versions 
into Lucretian hexameters, two from 
Wordsworth and one from Matthew 
Arnold, both chosen for their affinities 
with Lucretius. In the second of these, 
nationibus appears to be scanned, rather 
surprisingly, as a quadrisyllable; I 
cannot recall a Lucretian parallel for 
this particular licence. All three ver- 
sions bear an unmistakable imprint: 
‘E.E.S.’ ofthe old Saturday Westminster 
has not lost that cunning which the 
present reviewer was taught in his 
school-days to regard with peculiar 
reverence, not unmixed with despair. 


R. G. AUSTIN. 
University of Glasgow. 
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HIRTIUS. 


Otto SEEL: Hirtius. Untersuchungen 
iiber die pseudocaesarischen bella und 
den Balbusbrief. Pp.115. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1935. Paper, RM. 6.50 
(bound, 8). 

THE first part of this work offers a 

defence of the orthodox position in 

regard to the authorship of the Bellum 

Alexandrinum, the Bellum Africum and 

the Bellum Hispaniense, against the con- 

tention of Pétter’ that B.Al. 1-21, 65- 

78 and B.Hisp. 17, 42 are by Caesar 

himself, and B.Afr. by Sallust. The 

arguments from style present a con- 
vincing case. 

The further treatment of the his- 
torical narrative, however, as a basis 
for general conclusions on composition, 
must be accepted with caution. For 
example, in regard to Caesar’s water- 
supply in Alexandria, we may not 
assume a crude inconsistency, in the 
face of the natural explanation that 
Caesar did not gain possession of the 
palus mentioned as his objective. The 
argument for the inconsistency of 
biremes in B.Al. 16,6 rests on pure 
forgetfulness of the que in the classifica- 
tion: ‘quinqueremes, quadriremes, 
naves minores apertaeque’ (13, 4; cf. 
13,5). In discussing Hirtius’ choice of 
subject-matter, not enough account is 
taken of the limits imposed by the 
literary form. Again, the whole sub- 


1 Untersuchungen zum B.Al. und B.Afr., 
Diss. Miinster/W., 1932. 





stance of the speeches in B.Hisp. may 
not be rejected merely because the final 
expression is not Caesar's. 

The second part of the work is de- 
voted to a minute examination of the 
preface to B.G. VIII. Seel convincingly 
refers superiora scripta to B.G. I-VII, 
inmsequentia scripta to B.Civ., and con- 
texere to their union in one continuous 
composition; but he shirks the logical 
conclusion, viz. to bracket Galliae and 
take commentarii rerum gestarum as the 
title of the whole work. The difficulty 
of confect receives a new explanation. 
Seel suggests from the practice of pla- 
giarism that Hirtius, in his project of 
completing Caesar’s commentarii, may 
have authorised two brother-officers to 
write the B.Afr. and the B.Hisp., and 
have then incorporated their narratives 
without acknowledgment in a full 
edition, to which he added the preface. 
But this, at the best, would be an 
extreme case even for the plagiarism 
of that day ; and the tone of the preface 
clearly presupposes that Hirtius was 
personally responsible for the narra- 
tive of these books. The evidence is 
sufficiently well satisfied by the as- 
sumption that, like Thuc. V. 26 (Ovid 
Trist. II. 569 ff. only confuses the 
issue), the preface was written while 
work was in progress, to be published 
only when it was complete. 


A. H. McDONALD. 
University College, Nottingham. 


SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. 


Seneca: Moral Essays. With an Eng- 
lish translation by JOHN W. Basore. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) In three 
volumes. Vol. III. Pp. viii++-532. 
London: Heinemann, 1935. Cloth, 
Ios. net.; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Basore’s final volume contains 

the De Beneficiis. He says that 

the text, ‘except for some matters 
of punctuation and orthography and 
the divergencies noted, is that of Hosius 

(second edition).’ This is not true. 


Some twenty divergencies are properly 
noted, but, apart from a few corrected 
misprints, nearly half as many again at 


E, 3: 1a; v4 25: TL oye 3. 40k. one 
32. 5; V. 4. 33 VI. g2. 2; VH. 26.3 
and 26. 3 are concealed from the 
reader. 

In style Mr. Basore’s translation is 
mostly good, and often very good; but, 
as in the previous volumes, there are 
several failures to understand the Latin. 
I. 9. 3 inter matronas abominanda con- 
dicto, not ‘count his demands detest- 
able’ but ‘count him a detestable 
mate,’ as is explained by Gronouius. 
10. 1 im deterius res humanas et omne 
nefas labi, ‘ human affairs and every sin 
are tending towards the worse.’ II. 
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33. 2 artifictt, ‘artistic product.’ 35. 3 
exhortatio est illa, non infitiatio beneficit, 
‘the aim of this is, not to forbid bene- 
ficence, but toencourage us.’ III. 26.1 
omnt ciutli bello, not ‘than the whole 
Civil War’ but ‘than any civil war.’ 
IV. 17. 2 nemo in amorem sui cohortan- 
dus est, quem adeo, dum nascitur, trahit, 
not ‘which seizes him even while he is 
being born’ but ‘which he imbibes.’ 
V. 14. 4 im alios quaeritur uerum, ‘ your 
search for truth is to the detriment of 
others,’ but see Lipsius. 25. 3 ut nec 
gratus possit offendi nec ingratus dissimu- 
lare, ‘so that the grateful man may not 
take offence, nor the ungrateful pretend 
to do so.’ 25. 5 facile does not belong 
to flectendus. VI. 3 laborantes, 
‘toilers,’ but aestu belongs to it and not 
to texit. 8. 2 et before vreum, not ‘and 
yet’ but ‘and thereby.’ 8. 4 contraria 
dicit, not ‘contradicting the judge’ but 
‘himself.’ 22 mundum ex aequo tem- 
perantia, ‘keep the world at an equable 


temperature.’ 30. 3 mec te inuttum dt- 
stringam, ‘nor shall I censure you if you 
are unwilling.’ 34. 3 cutus disponttur 
salutatio, not ‘stand in line to receive 
your greeting’ but ‘to greet you.’ VII. 
22. 2 exprobratrix, ‘ reprehensible.’ 
26. 4 inutdia laborat, not ‘struggles 
with’ but ‘suffers from.’ 

There are also unhappy slips like 
II. 29. 5 mihil inuenies ‘ you will fail to 
find there nothing,’ III. 12. 3 tgnorans, 
‘unwillingly’ for ‘unwittingly,’ VI. 26. 2 
cuius nullum beneficium haberes, ‘ from 
whom you received a benefit,’ 42. 2 
sequius, ‘later.’ Single words or sen- 
tences are untranslated at II. 16. 1, 
III. 15. 3, V. 5. 3, VII. 7. 3 and 10. 5. 
The not very numerous critical notes 
need correction in about half a dozen 
places. Misprints are few and unim- 
portant. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


University of Liverpool. 





A CRITICAL EDITION 


The Germania of Tacitus. A Critical 
Edition. By R. P. Ropinson. Pp. 
xiv+388. (Philological Monographs 
published by the American Philo- 
logical Association, No. 5.) Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: Lancaster 
Press, 1935. Cloth. 

WHEN Annibaldi published his eagerly 

expected account of his great discovery, 

the Codex Aesinus, in 1907, he claimed 
that the leaves which contain nearly 
two-thirds of the Agricola written in 

Carolingian minuscule of the ninth or 

tenth century constitute a quaternion 

and two leaves of the lost Hersfeld 

Codex. The identification was chal- 

lenged by Wissowa and others; but 

Annibaldi stuck to his guns, and now 

Professor Robinson, with the aid of the 

Inventory of Niccoli and the note of 

Decembrio found by Sabbadini, which 

certainly refers to the Hersfeldensis, has 

put the matter beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 

That the Aesinus is of importance 
for the text of the Germania, though it 
contains no vestige of the Hersfeld 
Codex of this work, and though Anni- 
baldi’s claim that the fifteenth-century 


OF THE GERMANIA. 


text of the Germania, which it does 
contain, is a direct copy of the Hers- 
feldensis was disproved, is, as Professor 
Robinson says, obvious, if we assume 
that the Hersfeld Germania was written 
at the same time and passed through 
the same line of tradition as the Hers- 
feld Agricola. 

Proceeding on this hypothesis, Pro- 
fessor Robinson has subjected the 
whole of the extant MSS. of the 
Germania—all of which, it is now ad- 
mitted, descend from the Hersfeldensis 
—to a searching examination and com- 
parison. He shows that they are, in 
fact, descended from two lost copies of 
the Hersfeldensis, which, giving a new 
significance to the symbols, he names 
Xand Y. The supposed third apograph, 
L, of which the Aesinus was declared 
to be the chief offspring, disappears. 
From X come three of the extant MSS. 
The first and most important is the 
‘grossly neglected’ W (Vindobonensts 
711), which Professor Robinson be- 
lieves to be the one surviving direct 
copy of X, and the only MS. that 
possesses independent value. The 
second is M (Monacensis 5307), far 
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more corrupt than the other two mem- 
bers of the X family. The third is H, 
the ‘ Hummelianus,’ now lost, of which 
we have two collations, in addition to 
the selected readings recorded by 
Hummel. All the other twenty-eight 
MSS. come from four copies of Y. 

The significance of the old pages of 
the Aesinus for the Germania had, to 
be sure, already been pointed out by 
Fram (Hermes, 1934); but Fram relies 
on Andresen’s simple formula, based on 
Halm and Schénemann, XYZ, accord- 
ing to which X has two leading repre- 
sentatives, Y two, and Z one (Aesinus). 
In our modern texts the remaining 
twenty-six MSS. are ignored. 

From his investigation of the Agricola 
fragments and of the existing MSS. of 
the Germania, Professor Robinson seeks 
to infer the readings, or at least the 
probable readings, of the Hersfeld 
Germania, so that the version at which 
he has arrived may be described as a 
diplomatic text based on the Hersfeld 
Codex. 

All the immense labour which he has 
incurred to establish the Hersfeid text 
does not lead to any startling results. 


THE END OF THE 


G. BLocH and J. Carcopino: La ré- 
publique romaine de 133 a 44 avant J.-C. 
2 vols. Pp. 1059; 10 maps and 
plans. Paris: Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1935-6. Paper, 45 
and 60 frs. 
THESE two volumes, which form part of 
the Histoire Générale under the editor- 
ship of Professor Glotz, provide a de- 
tailed account of the political history of 
the later Roman Republic, with a more 
summary but quite adequate narrative 
of the military campaigns. With the 
exception of some of the introductory 
chapters, they are from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Carcopino, and they clearly bear 
the stamp of his workmanship. They 
are based on a minute and independent 
study of the ancient sources, thanks to 
which this author has been able to 
break fresh ground on many points of 
detail ; and they are written with all 
the vividness and forcefulness of style 
which we have learnt to expect from him. 


But Professor Robinson justly claims 
that he has placed the text on a much 
firmer foundation than has hitherto 
supported it, that he has been able to 
get rid of many conjectures and to re- 
store readings hitherto dismissed owing 
to misconception of the manuscript 
relationship. Of the validity of his new 
stemma only experts can judge: it is 
supported by a vast array of technical 
and detailed evidence. 

This is a description in the barest 
outline of the author’s main purpose. 
But there is much more in his book 
than this, which will interest students of 
Latin palaeography. For instance, he 
endeavours to trace the ancestry of the 
Hersfeld Codex. Of wider appeal will 
be his attempt to show that Enoch of 
Ascoli did not,as is commonly supposed, 
bring the Hersfeldensis to Rome in 
1455, his complete survey of the textual 
history of the Germania since the 
appearance of the editio princeps (c. 
1470), and his commentary, mainly 
critical, on the text that he has estab- 
lished. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


The first volume opens with a com- 
prehensive review of political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Italy in the second 
century. Carcopino throws a search- 
ing light on the senatorial nobility’s 
mechanism of political control. In his 
otherwise excellent account of the eco- 
nomic activities of the Equites, he is 
perhaps unduly reticent about their in- 
vestments in land, which were probably 
very extensive and helped to determine 
their attitude to the Gracchan reforms. 

Though Carcopino shows a warm 
appreciation for the ability and the sin- 
cerity of the younger Gracchus, he 
admits that a permanent solution of 
Rome’s agrarian problems was impos- 
sible so long as the Italian peasantry 
was overburdened with conscription. 
He differs in several details from the 
accepted views on Gaius’ judicial re- 
forms, and he makes the novel sugges- 
tion that in colonizing the territory of 
Carthage (where he did not, however, 
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encroach upon the cursed area) Gaius 
adopted and amplified a scheme that had 
emanated from his senatorial opponents. 
A fuller discussion of these problems 
will be found in Carcopino’s previous 
work Autour des Gracques. It will suffice 
here to point out that the Optimates 
probably had no set views on trans- 
marine colonization, but judged each 
scheme according to the exigencies of 
the moment. 

Carcopino’s most notable contribu- 
tion to the dpucreia of Marius is his 
interpretation of the new senatus consul- 
tum from Delphi for the repression of 
piracy in the eastern Mediterranean, in 
which he finds proof that Marius was 
angling for the command against King 
Mithridates as far back as IoI B.C. 
Since the text from Delphi is capable 
of more than one method of emenda- 
tion, Carcopino’s theory remains open 
to dispute; but his argumentation 
is characteristically neat. (His thesis 
is developed more fully in Mélanges 
Glotz.) 

The Italian Revolt, whose vital im- 
portance Carcopino rightly emphasizes, 
is connected by him with the land- 
assignations of the Gracchi, which 
would appear to have been most copious 
in precisely those regions of the penin- 
sula which were the chief foci of the 
insurrection. These assignations, it is 
true, had been ended some thirty years 
before the great rebellion; yet as an 
original predisposing cause they should 
not be lost out of sight. 

But the principal novelty of the first 
volume is the thesis (for a complete ac- 
count of which we must again refer to 
a separate monograph, Sylla, ou la mon- 
archte manquée) that Sulla made a de- 
liberate attempt to anticipate Caesar in 
founding a monarchy at Rome. It is 
difficult to see in Sulla’s legislation any 
measure that incontestably paved the 
way for his kingship, or to admit that the 
resurgent senatorial nobility was strong 
enough to force the dictator’s abdica- 
tion. But we must agree with Carco- 
pino that Sulla was not a typical repre- 
sentative of the Optimates, and that he 
played the monarch while his dictator- 
ship lasted. 

In the second volume Carcopino 
orders the march of events, with the 


inevitableness of a Greek tragedy, to 
their inescapable issue, the establish- 
ment of a monarchy by Julius Caesar. 
The other characters of the play, whom 
Caesar overstepped on his way to the 
throne, are dwarfed by comparison. 
Cicero is hardly to be distinguished 
from Mommsen’s shifty opportunist. 
Crassus, for all his enterprise in Big 
Business, cuts an awkward figure on the 
political stage: he suffers Caesar to 
supersede him as a political ‘boss’ in 
the middle ’sixties, and he needs Caesar 
to prompt him to his Parthian adven- 
ture. Pompey alone is made in some 
degree commensurate with Caesar. Not 
only is his ability as a soldier rated at 
its full worth, but he is credited with a 
generous measure of political resource- 
fulness, and in 52-49 B.C. he is repre- 
sented as driving rather than drifting 
into civil war. On the other hand Car- 
copino denies to Pompey the monar- 
chical ambition and the constructive 
ideas which Ed. Meyer has sought to 
foist upon him. 

In his ‘eikon basilike’ of Caesar Car- 
copino makes no attempt to paint away 
certain ineradicable warts. He frankly 
admits that Caesar was a hero in the 
Machiavellian sense only. Yet he sub- 
limates Caesar’s ‘infernal duplicity ’ by 
representing it as a necessary means to 
the truly grandiose end to which he 
devoted his life, the reconstruction of 
the Roman empire on a monarchical 
basis. Thanks to his unswerving loyalty 
to this final principle, Caesar assumes 
a dominant réle in Roman politics as 
soon as he has served his political ap- 
prenticeship. In the ’sixties he plays 
with the fire of revolution, but he ex- 
tinguishes his own blaze as soon as he 
has gained his end, which was merely 
to give the Optimates a real good fright. 
As proconsul, it is true, he fails to re- 
cognize his destiny at the very outset— 
Carcopino makes the attractive sugges- 
tion that Caesar’s original idea was to 
cross swords with the Dacian king Bure- 
bistas in Illyria—but after the defeat 
of Ariovistus he realizes his ‘ incontest- 
able right’ to attach Gaul to the Roman 
empire. 

At the Conference of Luca Caesar 
holds the trumps and deals inferior 
cards to his partners. (This argument 
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involves a reconsideration of the termi- 
nal dates for Caesar’s and Pompey’s 
proconsulships. Caesar’s original term 
is made to expire at the end of 55 B.C. ; 
his second quinquennium is cut short 
on March rst of 50 B.c., yet he can rest 
assured of retaining his Gallic com- 
mand until 48 B.c.—provided always 
that Pompey will adhere to the rules of 
the game.) On the eve of the civil war 
Caesar has no hesitation in accepting 
Pompey’s challenge, and he crosses the 
Rubicon for better purposes than self- 
defence. 

After his victory over Pompey Caesar 
ruthlessly remodels the Roman empire 
into a ‘totalitarian state’. (‘L’état c’est 
moi’: but his ego now acquires a dual 
personality, for he is to be a dictator in 
Rome and Italy, but a god-king in the 
rest of the empire.) Nay more, he com- 
pletes the Roman revolution in all 
essentials: he fixes its financial and 
economic policy (one main plank of 
which is agrarian protection for Italy), 
and his projected Parthian War is to 


be but the prelude to a perpetual peace. 
On long views, therefore, the Ides of 
March mattered little, and the Roman 
emperors were little more than the 
executors of Caesar’s political testa- 
ment. 

Despite many differences of detail, 
Carcopino’s interpretation of the later 
Roman Republic reverts in main out- 
line to that of Mommsen, and it consti- 
tutes a sharp break with the more recent 
tendency to perceive in Caesar a con- 
summate opportunist rather than a 
master-planner. It would be imperti- 
nent to attempt a judicial pronounce- 
ment on these rival conceptions within 
the compass of a review. Suffice it to 
say here that Carcopino’s portrait of 
Caesar is calculated to provoke a lively 
controversy; but its hard brilliance 
provides a fitting climax to a book in 
which all characters and events stand 
forth in clear outline, and not a trace 
of smudgy workmanship is to be found 
anywhere. M. Cary. 

University of London. 


PTOLEMY’S HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 


ERNST KORNEMANN: Die Alexander- 
geschichte des Kénigs Ptolemaios I. von 
Aegypten. Pp. iv+267. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1935. Paper, RM. 
7.50 (bound, 9). 

PROFESSOR KORNEMANN gives a recon- 

struction of Ptolemy’s history obtained 

by exhaustive analysis of Arrian, his 

conclusion being that Ptolemy wrote a 

real history of Alexander, as Stras- 

burger concluded in 1934, and not 
merely a military one. The book, 
besides being a storehouse of references, 
contains much that is excellent, and 

Kornemann often takes just views; 

there are really good proofs that 

Ptolemy and Aristobulus were indepen- 

dent, that Arrian used the Journal 

through Ptolemy, that the cowdr trav 

Maxeddvev of the speech at Opis does 

not refer to the later Macedonian 

xowov. Long however as it is, there 
are omissions. It is of service to have 
traced the Ptolemy items in Curtius, 
but he omits the two which matter, the 
powers of the Macedonians in capital 
trials and the Persian wing-com- 


manders at Gaugamela. He makes no 
use of duplicate names which indicate 
two sources, like Bactra and Zariaspa, 
though it would have helped him that 
Arrian never uses Aristobulus’ Hypanis 
but always Hyphasis; of Drangai- 
Zarangai he merely says that the latter 
is wrong, though it was the form which 
survived—not the only statement in 
the book inconsistent with subsequent 
history. And he never discusses the 
serious difficulty about Ptolemy-Arrian 
raised by Sir A. Stein’s discovery of 
Aornos. But the real matter is that he 
goes too far. Most people will agree 
that formal fragments are only a start- 
ing-point for studying a lost writer, but 
Kornemann in effect shifts the burden 
of proof: all Arrian is Ptolemy unless 
the contrary be proved. No one can 
know this. He uses style as a criterion, 
though it has long been certain that in 
late Greek writers you can only detect 
sources by substance, and even sees 
Ptolemy in expressions which also 
occur in the Indike. His most im- 
portant result, he thinks, is that Arrian 
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VII, 28-30, the final sections (which 
carry with them Arrian’s judgment on 
Cleitus’ murder), are Ptolemy. But 
Arrian took much trouble to show that 
he was giving his personal summing- 
up; he would therefore be a dishonest 
writer, with consequences which Korne- 
mann has not thought out. Fortu- 
nately it is ‘not so. Ptolemy could 
never have written év r@ Tote (30, 2) ; 
where Arrian does adopt someone else’s 
view (30, 2, 3—two phrases) he says ‘I 
also’; and the list of superlatives (28) is 
Arrian’s, for he gives similar though 
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smaller lists to some Arsacid (Suidas, 
Arsaces) and to Seleucus (Anab. VII, 
22, 5), neither of which can be Ptolemy. 
Doubtless Ptolemy was Arrian’s prin- 
cipal source, and one desires to believe 
that he wrote a real history, though 
Kornemann has not considered why 
Ptolemy, himself a statesman, should in 
that case have largely omitted Alexander 
as statesman. But the book needs 
discriminating use, for parts are guess- 
work. 
W, W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 





ROME ABOUT 225 B.C. 


J- M. Nap: Die rémische Republik um 
das J. 225 v. Chr. Ihre damalige 
Polittk, Gesetze und Legenden. Pp. 
xvi+457- Leiden: Sijthoff, 1935. 
Paper, fl. 4.50 (bound, 5.50.) 

THE author, who is known for his work 

on the lex Iulia Municipalis and the 

discussion which it provoked some 
twenty years ago, here addresses him- 
self to the problem of the history of the 
early Republic. His main contention 
is that a large part of the tradition of 
the early Republic was formed in the 
period between the First and Second 

Punic Wars, and his whole work illus- 

trates the remark of Ettore Pais that 

‘é un tratto commune a tutta la storia 

romana, fare apparire pit antiche di 

uno o di due secoli le _ istituzioni 

politiche.’ The imminent threat of the 

Gallic invasion of 225 B.c. provoked at 

Rome great legal, diplomatic, and 

religious, as well as military, activity, 

which resulted not only in immediate 

action in these spheres but also in a 

tendencious rehandling of early Roman 

tradition in an attempt to justify what 
was done. The author’s method is 
frankly summed up in his remark : ‘ oft 
miissen wir zu Hypothesen und Kom- 
binationen greifen, um Meldungen, 
welche sich nach unserer Meinung 
vielleicht auf dem Gallischen Kriege 
von 225-222 v. Chr. beziehen kénnten, 
in ihrem Zusammenhange mit diesem 

Krieg zu erlautern’ (p. 4). 

As Nap deals with many highly con- 
troversial questions, it will perhaps be 
best to indicate a few of his conclusions. 


He believes that in view of the Gallic 
peril of 225 the Senate (in response to 
an oracle from Dodona) ordered the 
construction of the Via Salaria to 
Eretum and of the Via Nomentana to 
Ficulae, together with the strengthening 
of the Capitol and walls. Great efforts 
were made to get the Italians to sub- 
ordinate their military and _ political 
independence; hence in 228 a treaty 
was struck with the nomen Latinum, 
according to which the Latins were to 
be levied by Roman magistrates and 
commanded by Roman officers (instead 
of by a Latin dictator) ; in 225 a further 
treaty was made with the Thirty 
Colonies and the legend of the foedus 
Cassium (Cassianum) was created. To 
help to finance the equipping of these 
Latins a tax on roof-tiles and a salt- 
monopoly were established. Previously 
the lex Flaminia of 232 had introduced 
the vicesima manumissionum, stipendium, 
tributum and portoria ; it also established 
the difference between the centuries of 
iuniores and seniores, entrusted the 
regimen morum to the censors, etc. 
Among military measures a lex Fabia of 
225 prescribed the coniuratio to hasten 
the levying of the army, ordered the 
replacing of the scutwm by the clipeus, 
established centurions and tribuni equt- 
tum in place of ordinum ductores and 
tribuni celerum, and regulated the 
honores (including the prohibition 
against tenure of the same office twice 
within ten years). The year 225 also 
saw a fundamental revision of the sacra 
publica and the ius fetiale; many Greek 
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cults were established in Rome about 
this time, e.g. those of Ceres, Hercules, 
Saturn, Apollo; the calendar was re- 
vised and the twelve-month year re- 
placed the ten-month; the ius civile was 
codified and the stories of Cn. Flavius 
were created. The appointment (by 
a lex Atinia of 240) of decemvirs to 
conclude peace with Carthage on other 
terms than those proposed by Lutatius 
occasioned the creation of the legend of 
the decemvirs who promulgated the 
Twelve Tables: while most of the con- 
tents of these Tables was invented be- 
tween 240 and 225 to form precedents 
for measures which were passed by the 
leges Atinia (240), Hostilia (238), 
Laetoria (236), Flaminia (232), and 
Fabia (225). Among other. legends to 
which the events of these years gave 
rise were those of Lars Porsenna’s 
attack on Rome, Horatius, Scaevola, 
Cloelia, Sp. Cassius, Coriolanus, Cin- 
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cinnatus, M. Manlius, Valerius Corvus, 
Virginia, Lake Regillus, etc., while the 
earlier Gallic invasions were either in- 
vented or else embellished in detail. 

It will thus be seen that the author 
has produced a rich harvest of conclu- 
sions, but how far the fruit of his 
labours will be acceptable is another 
question. He turns a blind eye to 
much modern literature on the subject 
and for the most part builds up his 
own theory without criticising views 
which conflict with it; this is especially 
noticeable in his discussion of the date 
of the introduction of Greek cults into 
Rome, where for instance the views of 
Altheim receive little or no considera- 
tion. Finally, although the book is 
attractively printed, it is not free from 
misprints, especially in the Greek 
quotations. 

H. H. ScuLvarp. 

King's College, London. 





PLUTARCH ON AEMILIUS PAULLUS. 


C. LIEDMEIER: Plutarchus’ Biographie 
van Aemilius Paullus. Historische 
Commentaar. Pp. 312 and (Greek 
text) 28. Utrecht and Nijmegen: 
Dekker en van de Vegt, 1935. 
Paper, fl. 3.60. 

THE author's main purpose is to pro- 

vide a historical commentary on this 

Life, to assess its historical value, to 

establish Plutarch’s sources, and to con- 

sider his attitude to Aemilius Paullus. 

Questions of language receive only inci- 

dental treatment, but the subject- 

matter of Plutarch’s digressions (e.g. on 
underground streams and lunar eclipses) 
is given full attention. The main con- 
clusion reached in the matter of source- 
criticism, where the author often 

refuses to follow in the steps of W. 

Schwarze and H. Nissen, is that Plu- 

tarch’s basic source was a Greek work 

compiled chiefly from facts provided by 

Polybius, Scipio Nasica, and the Greek 

writer Poseidonios, who is named in 

ch. 19 as the author of a history of 

Perseus; Plutarch himself added some 

ideas which he derived from the younger 

annalists. The analogous passages in 

Plutarch and Livy are confined to 

points which both writers derived from 


Polybius, and discrepancies here are to 
be explained by the fact that sometimes 
Livy, at other times Plutarch followed 
Polybius more faithfully. The hand of 
Valerius Antias is seen in ch. 5, that 
of Licinius Macer in ch. 10. Many of 
Plutarch’s errors are tracked down and 
some confusions smoothed out: e.g. it 
is suggested that Plutarch has muddled 
the events of Aemilius’ praetorship in 
Spain with those of his predecessor’s, 
Fulvius Nobilior ; that he has attributed 
the invasion of Macedonia by Philippus 
to Aulus Hostilius; and has assigned 
the size of the Macedonian army of 171 
to that of 168 B.c. Although the diary 
of the campaign of 168 is carefully 
worked out, the battle of Pydna, which 
forms the central episode of the Life and 
the crowning achievement of Aemilius, 
is not discussed, on the ground that it 
has received adequate treatment by 
E. Meyer and J. Kromayer ; it is per- 
haps a pity that Dr. Liedmeier did not 
think it worth while to break another 
lance on this controversial field. The 
author seems to be well abreast of 
recent literature on thesubject, although 
in the discussion of the date of the 
battle (where Beloch’s view is rightly 
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rejected) no reference is made to the 
information recently afforded by an 
inscription from the Athenian Agora. 
A Dutch translation of the Life is given, 
together with a French summary of the 
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writer’s conclusions ; the Greek text of 
Plutarch is printed as a separate book- 
let in an end folder. 
H. H. SCULLARD. 
King’s College, London. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ROME. 


M. Cary, D.Litt.: A History of Rome 
down to the Reign of Constantine. 
Pp. xvi+820; 6 maps and 93 illus- 
trations in text. London: Macmillan, 
1935. Cloth, ros. net. 

IN type, page and format this volume 
is exactly similar to Bury’s Greece, and 
it seems likely to take a corresponding 
place in the student’s and teacher’s 
library. For its general qualities— 
lucidity of style, narrative skill, sound 
economy in the disposition of the 
matter, candour and temperance in the 
statement of conclusions, as well as 
thorough mastery of all recent work on 
the subject—it can hardly be praised 
too warmly. It deserves, and will 
doubtless obtain, recognition as the 
best one-volume text-book of Roman 
history in English. It serves the 
needs of both kinds of readers—or of 
the same reader at different stages: 
his who wants to be told what hap- 
pened, and his who is asking how we 
know what happened, and how much 
is proved and how much merely 
probable. 

With this general commendation, one 
may pass on to some diffident comments 
in detail—all of which must be read 
with the preface that in the space at 
his disposal Dr. Cary could do no more 
than state in his text those results of 
modern criticism that have best com- 
mended themselves to his judgment, 
and that in his notes he has given, to 
readers who are alert enough to profit 
by them, sufficient hints of the critical 
problems which they can follow out for 
themselves with the help of his refer- 
ences to the sources and to the modern 
literature. These notes, indeed, are 
models of relevance, and are perhaps 
the most valuable part of the book to 
the advanced student. (It may be re- 
marked, by the way, that Mommsen’s 
name does not seem to be mentioned 
anywhere in them.) 


The account of the early centuries 
of the Republic—especially of its con- 
stitutional development—is perhaps 
(especially for schoolboy readers, who 
are beginning to feel the need for a 
‘background’ for their readings in 
Latin) too forthright and confident in 
its rejections: as when, among the 
‘fictitious statutes invented by legally- 
minded historians’ (how learned in the 
law, and how fertile in invention, must 
Piso have been, or Macer, or Tubero!), 
are included such stable landmarks of 
one’s youth as the Jleges Valeriae 
Horatiae, the lex Canuleia, and ap- 
parently the lex Licinia Sextia on the 
consulate; or when the beginning of 
the election of the consuls by the people 
(as distinct from their mere ratification 
by lex curiata) is placed as late as 
c. 450 B.c., and the system of the 193 
‘Servian’ centuriae as late as 312 B.C. 
Again, the account of the origin and 
growth of the tribunician power is 
left rather too vague to enable the 
reader to understand its ultimate im- 
portance. On the other hand, the 
narrative of the early Italian wars— 
not less drastic in its treatment of the 
legends—seems almost entirely con- 
vincing. 

On the middle and later chapters 
the only criticisms that can be offered 
are a few queries on small points of 
fact, on some of which Dr. Cary’s state- 
ments seem to fall below his very high 
standard of accuracy. 

P. 306. L. Longinus, the consul 
who was ambuscaded by the Tigurini 
in 107 B.c., was killed in the action. 
It was not he, but his legate C. Laenas, 
who saved the army by the ‘ Caudine’ 
surrender (see p. 310). 

P. 311. Is it safe to state as a fact 
Carcopino’s interpretation of the Delphi 
inscription that Saturninus in 100 B.c. 
passed an act creating a special and 
very wide command against the pirates 
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for the benefit of Marius? P. 409. 
Caesar’s act enfranchising the Trans- 
padanes is dated in December 49: what 
is the reason for rejecting the common 
view that it was done by a lex Roscia 
in January of that year? Pp. 415 and 
478. Was the toga praetexta worn by all 
senators (as well as by curule magis- 
trates, priests and boys)? P.- 428. 
Ventidius in the war of Mutina was 
bringing Antony reinforcements ‘from 
Macedonia’: Appian (iii, 36) seems to 
say they were raised from Caesar’s 
colonies in Italy. Could Ventidius, in 
the existing position, have got through 
from Macedonia without more fighting 
than we have traces of? P. 504. 
Dynamis, queen of Bosporus, was not 
daughter of Asander (whom she mar- 
ried), but of Pharnaces, and her later 
marriage to Polemo did not effectively 
restore Roman influence, for she left 
him within a year and got her next 
husband, Aspurgius, to kill him and 
recover the kingdom for her. Augustus 
left her alone, and Tiberius recognized 
her. P. 597. Clodius Macer is ‘pro- 
consul of Africa’ when he refuses to 
acknowledge Galba in 68: was he not 
legatus of leg. III. Aug., which struck 
coins with liberatrix? Pp. 609, note 6, 
and p. 626, note 22: in these notes, 
B. W. Henderson appears to be quoted 
for views not stated by him in the books 
referred to. The reading Adra for 


14! 


Addua in Tac. Hist. ii, 40, and the con- 
sequent interpretation of the Othonian 
strategy (which Dr. Cary accepts), are 
not his but E. G. Hardy’s (Studies, ii, 
p- 190). And Henderson (following 
Cichorius) attributes the Adam-Klissi 
altar to the disaster of Fuscus in 86, 
not the earlier one of Oppius Sabinus. 
P. 618. The statements that Agricola 
advancing into Scotland ‘ followed the 
line of the Tyne into Tweeddale and 
Eskdale to the Forth estuary,’ that he 
made merely a ‘chain of signalling 
towers’ between Clyde and Forth, 
and that he ‘made a reconnaissance 
in the direction of Ireland,’ are neither 
clear nor accurate. P. 58g. It is said 
of Jesus that ‘his immediate disciples 
eventually persuaded him to proceed 
from his native Galilee to Jerusalem, 
where they hailed him as “ King of the 
Jews.”’ The gospel narratives (e.g. 
Mark x, 32) insist that he made the 
journey in spite of the fears and warn- 
ings of his disciples. P. 743. The 
quaestor sacri palatii is said to have 
‘replaced the praefectus praetorio as the 
Emperor's adjutant,’ which suggests the 
military authority of a chief-of-staff: but 
was not the quaestor a purely civilian 
and mainly judicial functionary, con- 
nected especially with the consistortum ? 


A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE SPREAD OF ROMAN CITIZENSHIP. 


CHARLOTTE E. GoopFELLOW: Roman 
Citizenship. A Study ofits Territorial 
and Numerical Expansion from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of 
Augustus. Pp. 124. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Lancaster Press, 1935. Paper. 

THis study began as an investigation of 

citizenship in the Empire, but the author 

has rightly seen that a true appreciation 
of the work of Caesar and Augustus 
demands more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the preceding period. Her 
review of the extension of the citizen- 
ship during the Republic forms a useful 
collection of material, but she is less 
sure of her ground than in the later 
period. Cicero (pro Balbo, 21) is not 
evidence that Heraclea and Neapolis 


refused the citizenship offered by the 
Lex Julia: the difficult question of 
Tusculum is omitted: the problem of 
the status of the Latin towns in 338 B.c. 
should not be solved by giving them 
full citizenship on p. 11, -and_ half- 
citizenship on p.17 : and, in the discus- 
sion of the Lex Roscia, the status of 
the attributed tribes is forgotten. Of 
greater moment is the reconciliation 
of Roman citizenship and membership 
of a local town. In this problem the 
implications of immunitas, especially as 
illustrated in the third of the Cyrene 
edicts, are important, and the author 
has made good use of the evidence. 
But even more important is the position 
of the Italians after the Social War, 
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and a study of the citizenship should 
have examined more closely the relation 
of Rome to her colonies and municipia 
at the close of the Republic. 

In tracing imperial practice back to 
Republican precedent the author col- 
lects the evidence for the granting of 
citizenship by Republican imperatores 
on the authority of laws passed by the 
people ; but it is misleading to suggest 
that ‘ these laws could also be the basis 
of the grant from the Emperor.’ The 
Emperor proceeded by edict and could 
and did act independently of senate and 
people. A similar misconception seems 
to underlie the statement that a soldier’s 
diploma was based on a /aw published 
bythe Emperor. But it is in the chap- 
ters on Caesar and Augustus that the 
strength of the thesis lies. A thorough 
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and critical collection of individual 
grants of citizenship brings out clearly 
the definite policy of Caesar and, to a 
greater extent, of Augustus of securing 
in this way the loyalty of the rulers of 
dependent peoples. And, by examining 
the various methods by which Augustus 
increased the citizen body, the author 
explains the census-statistics and offers 
a sound corrective to the statement (or, 
perhaps, a common interpretation of 
the statement) of Suetonius. ‘The 
view that ‘‘ he was most chary of con- 
ferring Roman citizenship” must be 
qualified.’ 

Though at times independent judge- 
ment is lacking, this is a useful and 
well-documented survey ofan important 
subject. R. MEIGGs. 

Keble College, Oxford. 





ROMAN 


xi+253; 58 


Africa Romana. Pp. 
Milan: Hoepli, 


plates: plans in text. 

1935. Paper, 28 lire. 
Tuts volume of lectures has a certain 
topical interest which must not be 
allowed to obscure its real and indepen- 
dent merits. In value these twelve 
studies present wide variations. If the 
matter of some of them, especially the 
earlier, has long been familiar, the 
splendid rhetorical style saves them 
from being lame and tedious. Above 
all, the volume is equipped with no 
fewer than fifty-eight fine plates and 
there are a number of plans in the 
text. 

A soldier opens the oratorical can- 
nonade. General F. S. Grazioli’s 
‘Scipione |’ Africano’ presents a clear 
and vigorous account of the campaign of 
Zama. E, Ciaceri follows with ‘ La 
conquista romana dell’ Africa’. His 
sketch opens with a denunciation of 
historical theories about early Italy that 
claim support from the Indo-European 
character of the Latin tongue and the 
results of prehistoric archaeology—‘ si 
da potersi dire che tedeschi sarebbero 
stati gli avi di Romolo e Remo, e, in 
conseguenza, di Cesare e di Augusto!’ 
This is all rather silly; the author 
should have considered the implications 
of his title. Most of his observations 


AFRICA. 


are confined to the Punic wars. This 
was only the beginning of the conquest. 

D. Siciliani deals with ‘La guerra 
giugurtina’. This lecture is marred by 
grave misconceptions about the organiz- 
ation of the Roman legions and about 
the character of the political life at the 
time—we are told that the strife 
between patrician and plebeian ruined 
the Republic. There is compensation at 
the end, however, in the shape of salut- 
ary remarks about the nature of African 
warfare and relevant examples from 
recent history of difficulties faced and 
overcome, for example when the Italians 
marched far to the south, occupying 
Fezzan and Khufra in 1931 and seizing 
at last the person of the redoubtable 
Omar el Muktar. To the topic of 
native princes the fluent but by no 
means diffuse A. Momigliano turns his 
able pen—‘ I regni indigeni dell’ Africa 
romana’. This admirable account lays 
special insistence on the Hellenistic 
culture of the royal houses of Numidia 
and Mauretania: one would gladly 
know more of that sympathetic figure, 
the twice-married and scholarly Juba. 
With G. M. Colomba, ‘ Settimio Severo 
e gli imperatori africani’, the scene 
moves forward to that African dynasty 
that sluiced Syrian Orontes into the 
Tiber. Colomba concludes that Severus 
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was colonial Roman rather than native 
in extraction. This touches a ticklish 
problem. The fact that a Septimius 
Severus of Leptis is attested in the 
Flavian period is far from proving 
Colomba’s point. 

P. Romanelli, ‘ La riconquista afri- 
cana di Giustiniano’, recounts the war 
against the Vandals. 

C. Cecchelli, ‘ Africa Christiana’, 
has not confined himself to generalities 
about this important theme : he supplies 
copious quotations from the African 
Fathers. 

A vivid and sympathetic study of the 
life and works of Apuleius is contributed 
by F. Arnaldi, ‘ Vita letteraria e lettera- 


tura pagana d’ Africa: Apuleio’. More 
potent is the Christian literature. 
G. A. Amatucci, who has made this 
subject his own, supplies ‘ Alcuni 
lineamenti della letteratura latina cris- 
tiana d’ Africa’. 

R. Paribeni writes a brief sketch, 
‘L’ Egitto romano’. With P. Ro- 
manelli, ‘La Cirenaica romana’, 
and G. Guidi, ‘I monumenti della 
Tripolitania romana’, we come to 
Italian Africa properly speaking. Some 
of the dozen essays in this volume are 
provided with footnotes: many deserve 
them. 

RONALD SYME. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 





ROMAN MINING IN EUROPE. 


OLIVER Davies: Roman Mines in 
Europe. Pp. xii+291; 6 pages of 
drawings, 6 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1935. Cloth, 30s. 

A GENERAL survey of Roman mining 

has long been needed. The evidence 

is scattered and of the utmost com- 
plexity, and many years of work have 
gone to the making of this book. Mr. 

Davies has visited mining areas and 

museums and recorded faithfully his 

observations: he deals competently 
with the ancient sources, and marshals 
an impressive array of modern books 
and periodicals, scientific and archaeo- 
logical (incidentally, why do so many 
lack page-references ?), from a dozen 
European countries. The __ results, 
grouped under localities with maps and 
indices, and preceded by a general con- 
spectus, are intended ‘to sum up what 
is at present known of Roman mining 
in Europe’, though without claim to 
being a complete catalogue, which they 
are not. Various difficulties beset the 
inquiry. The Romans developed their 
mining and metallurgical technique 
from many sources, notably the Etrus- 
cans (Mr. Davies inclines to identify the 

Hebrew Tarshish with the Tyrseni 

rather than the Spanish Tartessus), the 

Greeks and the Egyptians, and they 

transmitted features to mediaeval work. 

The dating of ‘ancient’ remains, even 

when they (or records of them) have 

survived subsequent exploitation, is 
often quite uncertain: one cannot, for 


instance, date gallery-sections, claim 
as definitely Roman the use of lamp- 
niches, even if regularly spaced, assign 
a period to rilled stone hammers, or 
distinguish between pre-Roman, Roman 
and mediaeval types of wooden spades 
and iron tools. The more valuable 
therefore are the hints as to features 
predominantly Roman: avoidance of 
pitting, e.g., the use of shafts as survey- 
guides, perhaps the use of double shafts, 
the preference for carrying water to ore 
rather than ore to water, and almost 
certainly the neglect of water-power, 
which only developed with the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately such hints are 
few. As the Preface warns us, ‘evi- 
dence for ancient mines is in all cases 
poor, and archaeologists must not ex- 
pect so strict a standard as in other 
branches’. Furthermore, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that this subject de- 
mands expert knowledge not only of 
archaeology, but also of geology, mining 
and metallurgy. Granted this, to hold 
the balance is no easy task. The book 
appears overweighted geologically, espe- 
cially in certain sections, while on the 
metallurgical side the material (in spite 
of some good discussion—of furnace- 
types, e.g.,and their development—in the 
introductory pages) often lacks definition 
and adequate presentation. Admittedly 
there are restrictions: frequently we 
read complaint of the lack of proper 
investigation, though it is clear that 
examination by trained observers, even 
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without excavation, can still accomplish 
much—witness the account of Sotiel 
Coronada (pp. 119 ff.). But in the 
general conspectus full opportunity has 
not always been taken to correlate the 
available evidence and provide answers, 
however tentative, to outstanding prob- 
lems. 
economic factors governing technique 
or working in different areas at different 
times? Spain ousted Gallic tin and 
Elban steel: Cornish tin, undercut by 
Spanish for three centuries, reasserted 
itself: Sardinian lead yielded first to 
Spain (as did Italian gold), and later to 
Britain. Vital points, but only gleaned 
from a dozen scattered statements. 
Pliny’s information (34, 165) on re- 
opening of Spanish mines is relegated 
to a footnote (p. 101, n. 2: reference 
incorrect). Which emperors promoted 
mining? Is the Hadrianic evidence 
from Britain, e.g., unacceptable, or un- 
supported elsewhere? What know- 
ledge have we of the economics of de- 
silverization? In Britain, we learn, 
technique remained ‘at a primitive 
level’. Yet under Vespasian the Men- 
dips could export pig-lead containing 


What do we know, eg., of 


less than o’oor per cent. silver, and 
Flintshire work to an average of ap- 
proximately o‘ooz per cent., figures 
which do not support the remarks on 
pp. 55 and 148. Britain in fact scarcely 
receives in twenty-five pages (sixty 
lines for Mendip mining) the careful 
attention which we should expect and 
which it surely merits. But such ob- 
servations and other detailed criticisms 
precluded by lack of space (coupled 
with a protest against the character of 
the illustrations, which are quite un- 
worthy of the book—I would sacrifice 
them all for a full discussion of the 
Aljustrel tables) must not conceal the 
importance of Mr. Davies’ survey for 
the study of Roman mining. That 
the full story will never be written is, 
unfortunately, certain: it is equally 
certain that advance in our knowledge 
will only be gained by concentration on 
particular problems and selected sites, 
and one hopes that the time and money 
for excavation which the Preface de- 
siderates will be forthcoming. 
G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





THE LLOYD COLLECTION, PARTS V AND VI. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. II. 
The Lloyd Collection. Parts v-vi. 
Galaria to Selinus. By E. S. G. 
Rosinson. Published for the British 
Academy by the Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Paper, 12s. 

THE Sylloge continues its stately pro- 

gress with a speed that is most satis- 

factory, indeed surprising in view of its 
dignity. The present instalment of two 
fascicules is marked by the same excel- 
lent features which distinguished its 
predecessors. Mr. Robinson’s notes 
are as concise and valuable as ever, 
while the format of the volume makes it 
possible to display successive series in 
unusually comprehensive fashion. The 
twelve plates are so good that it seems 

ungracious to give even a hint of a 

grumble. But a certain number of 

these very pieces were recently repro- 
duced elsewhere, also by the Oxford 

Press, and a comparison shows that 

the exceptionally high level of brilliancy 


there reached has not been wholly main- 
tained. 

As the volume proceeds, one is more 
and more impressed by the extra- 
ordinary richness of Dr. Lloyd’s collec- 
tion. From the purely artistic point of 
view the contents of this double part 
are perhaps hardly so varied and so re- 
markable as those of its predecessors. 
On the other hand, some of the coins are 
of great historical interest—the early 
stater of Zancle, for instance, portray- 
ing the sickle-shaped mole, with four 
buildings upon its landward side, or 
the obol struck at that town by the 
Samian exiles who, as Herodotus tells 
us, sought a new home in the West 
after the Persians captured Miletus, 
c.494B.c. And on the artistic side, too, 
although in respect of variety there may 
be nothing to rival such a set as, say, 
the horsemen of Tarentum, there is 
nevertheless very much to admire. 
Thus, the epithet ‘ astonishing,’ which 
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Mr. Robinson uses, is not a whit too 
strong for the little figure of a satyr, 
which appears as an adjunct on the 
reverse of a coin of Himera. He is 
standing up to his knees in a trough of 
water, and, despite the smallness of the 
scale, his shins are clearly refracted. 
Another singularly attractive type is 
the young hunter of Segesta with his 
dogs. The examples of the famous 
tetradrachms and didrachms of Selinus, 
again, are as fine as they are numerous. 
For the benefit of those who do not 
read the Numismatic Chronicle it is 
worth while recalling that it is no 


longer possible to explain these Selinun- 
tine types as illustrating a story of 
Empedocles. Dr. Lloyd has success- 
fully demolished a theory that has been 
generally accepted for more than three 
and a half centuries. There are count- 
less other details that one would like to 
dwell on. But space admits of no more 
than a final word of commendation. 
There could be no betteror more delight- 
ful introduction to the study of Greek 
numismatics than that which is pro- 
vided by this volume of the Sylloge. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Edinburgh. 


THE SACRAMENT OF CONFESSION. 


RAFFAELE PETTAZZONI: La Confesstone 
dei Peccati. Parte seconda, volume iii : 
Siria—Hittiti—Asia Minore—Grecia. 
Pp. x+294. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1936. Paper, L. 25. 

Tus is the concluding volume of a 

work whose importance is not to be 

judged by its very modest size and 
price. Professor Pettazzoni, one of the 
most learned students of Comparative 

Religion, has surveyed the whole field, 

with the exception of the religions now 

in existence among peoples of the higher 
cultures, which he means to discuss 
later, and an enlarged French version 
of his earlier volumes has already ap- 
peared (Paris, Leroux, 1931-2). In 
this section of his treatise he handles 
the countries of Greek speech and some 
of their neighbours, with mention inci- 
dentally of the repercussions in Italy of 
this wide-spread rite. His general con- 
clusion is that here, as elsewhere, con- 
fession as a religious practice goes back 
to early and relatively primitive condi- 
tions ; it had originally a purely material 
significance, the sin being thought of as 
a harmful thing inside the body which 
was to be got rid of through the mouth ; 
in an earlier volume, he adduces in- 
stances of it being combined with the 
use of purges and emetics. Hence he 
is naturally desirous to show that in 

Asia Minor and the neighbouring 

regions it goes back to very early times, 

not to Babylonian or Hittite influence, 


for example, though both those cultures 
have it. His argument (p. gI sqq.) is 
careful and sound. Although in out- 
ward form the confessions of which our 
documents tell us often resemble the 
Babylonian penitential psalms and so 
have probably been influenced from 
that quarter, yet the most constant 
association they have is with the cult of 
a mother-goddess, whether Anahita, 
Hipta or some other, and therefore with 
the earliest Anatolian worship. Greek, 
properly speaking, this rite is not, 
though it is common enough in Orphism, 
which also knows the so-called negative 
confession or declaration of purity 
(p. 173 touches upon this subject, which 
deserves detailed treatment in itself). 
Latin writers know of the practice from 
their knowledge of Oriental ritual ; it is 
not Italian. 

The book is full of brief but pithy 
examinations of particular points of 
interest ; most of these are both accurate 
and learned,! showing the very wide 
reading which is as characteristic of 
this author as his good sense. He has 
added one more to the growing list of 
his contributions to scholarship. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 








1 Some slips in minor details are: P. 128, 
Claudia Quinta, in Ovid, Fas¢., iv, 315, does not 
dip but merely sprinkles her head. P. 162, 
n. 302, zoctem in Persius, ii, 16, has no sexual 
reference. 
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LATIN MSS. IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


E. A. Lowe : Codices Latini A ntiquiores. 
A Palaeographical Guide to Latin 
MSS. prior to the ninth century. 
Part II., Great Britain and Ireland. 
44X30 cm., pp. xvii+53; 44 plates, 
four specimens on each. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Cloth and 
boards, 60s. 

THE general scope and arrangement 

of this great work have already been 

explained in the notice of Part I (C.R. 

1934, xviii, 189). That dealt with the 

Vatican, this deals with our islands. 

The contrast is striking; it is not as 

classics that the book must appeal to 

us, but because nearly half the books 
were written in England or Ireland or 
in an insular hand. The 160 MSS. 
may be classed by script, 8 rustic, all 
fragments; 48 uncial, which we may 
divide as 11 ancient, 27 latercontinental, 
and 11 English; 11 half-uncial, again 
fragmentary; 67 insular, and 28 minu- 
scule in various continental forms. If 
we divide by subject we find 16 classical, 

14 for law, medicine and grammar, 

60 Biblical, 13 liturgical and 52 patristic: 

5 scraps cannot be placed. 

It is something of a shock to see that 
the only fairly complete classical MS. 
in England older than 800 is a copy of 
Aethicus in a German minuscule just 
within the period. Of more genuine 
classics we have 12 leaves of an uncial 
of Granius Licinianus, and eight 
columns of the Oxyrhynchus epitome 
of Livy; all the rest are scraps, three 
of Vergil, two of them school-books for 
the use of Greeks, as is one of Cicero 
in Catilinam, two more bits of Cicero, 
two of Sallust, two of unknown 
historical works, one of Livy, and six- 
teen words of an uncial of Lucan. It is 
curious that, as far as I know, the only 
other uncial of a poet is likewise Lucan.! 
There is also given a nicely written 


1 Now we have the new Antinoé Juvenal 
(C. H. Roberts, 7. Eg. A. XXI. ii., 1935, p. 
199)- 


M.H.A.L.H. VAN DER VALK: Settrage cur 
Nekyia. Pp. 140. Kampen: Kok, 1935. 
Paper. 

THIS is a careful and scholarly discussion of 

Book XI in its relation to the rest of the 

Odyssey. The author writes from the standpoint 


letter of introduction. The eleven half- 
uncials are all well known as exempli- 
fying the early stages of this interesting 
hand. But it is for the study of its 
insular descendant that this part is of 
first-rate importance. Here we can 
trace the insular book-hand from the 
Cathach of St. Columba, to which Dr. 
Lowe will allow its traditional date in 
the sixth century, to the Gospels of 
MacRegol and the Book of Armagh just 
after 800. For the distinguishing of 
Irish from Anglo-Saxon books he has, as 
far as I know for the first time, pointed 
out the difference in general make-up 
answering, as he puts it, to ‘the 
temperamental differences of the two 
nations’; to the English penman he 
ascribes ‘sobriety and _ orderliness,’ 
whereas if a book ‘ shows a decided lack 
of uniformity in the make-up of its 
gatherings, if there is great variety in 
the number of lines to the page, if the 
ruling is missing or not followed if pre- 
sent, if the membranes are rough... 
and odd scraps of skin utilized, if the 
page is besprinkled with critical marks 
and full of abbreviations, the MS. is 
likely to be the work of an Irish scribe.’ 
He gives two special plates of MSS. in 
foreign libraries to illustrate this differ- 
ence, and it is most important. This 
leads him to assign the Book of 
Durrow (No. 273) to an English scribe, 
and the type of text is Northumbrian. 
It will be interesting to see what Irish 
scholars say to this. Our author goes 
on to discuss the South Italian affinities 
of the Northumbrian books—but this 
leads us too far from the classics. 
Most of the different forms of conti- 
nental minuscule are represented in this 
volume, but we await a later one for a 
masterly treatment ofthem. It remains 
but to thank the author for what he has 
given in this part and to wish him 
success in his wonderful enterprise. 
Evuis H. MInns. 
Cambridge. 


of a moderate Unitarian, but, unlike many ot 
his creed, he is exceedingly fair and considerate 
to those of opposite views. He attempts with 
considerable success to show that Book XI 
is both consistent with, and essential to, the 
main plot of the poem. His fundamental point 
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is the prophecy of Teiresias, and he suggests 
that this points forward to an ultimate recon- 
ciliation between Odysseus and Poseidon 
through a ‘rite de passage’ when Odysseus 
goes to a people who do not know the sea. He 
shows that the Nekyia cannot in the main bea 
later addition to the poem, because of the close 
connection between the Agamemnon Episode 
and parts of the Telemacheia and of the agree- 
ment between the Catalogue of Heroines and 
Book XIV. Perhaps he goes too far in his 
acceptance of the heroines as original to the 
poet’s plan, but at least he gives good reasons 
for their appearing where they do. At least he 
must be right in his view that the Catalogue 
of Heroines is neither of Boeotian origin nor 
taken over from the Cypria. Rather more 
doubtful is his treatment of the Great Sinners. 
Here at least there is a flagrant contradiction 
which van der Valk does not explain away: 
Odysseus is above the earth and the Sinners 
are surely below it. But even if we may 
disagree on this or other points, this book 
serves a most useful purpose in showing the 
relevance of Book XI to the Odyssey, no matter 
who wrote it or when. 
C. M. BowRa, 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


WOLFGANG SCHADEWALDT: Sophokles und 
Athen, Pp.23. Frankfurtam Main: Kloster- 
mann, 1935. Paper, RM. 1.75 (reduced by 
25 per cent. outside Germany). 

THIS short brochure aims at showing what were 

the characteristics of Sophocles’ work that made 

him so much a lover of Athens and so popular 
with his own countrymen even in his life-time ; 
but it goes rather beyond the strict confines of 
the title in analysing his treatment of characters 
and other features of his work. The author 
compares some of the speeches in Thucydides 
to illustrate such things as his advocacy of 

‘living dangerously.’ He notices a difference 

not of attitude, but in the expression of views 

during the latter part of his career ; but for this 
purpose he has to group the Oedipus Tyrannus 
with the Ajax and Antigone as early, and the 

Trachiniae with the other three extant plays 

as late. He offers no evidence for this chrono- 

logical arrangement, nor for his statement that 
the Ajax was almost fifty years older than the 

Oedipus Coloneus. The work is written inter- 

estingly and sometimes with eloquence, and the 

sentences are refreshingly short. There are a 

few brief notes at the end. A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


A. RUTGERS: Rondom Elektra. Een kijhje 
achter de coulissen onzer beschaving. Pp. 28; 
frontispiece and one plate in text. Assen: van 
Gorcum, 1935. Paper, fl. 0.75. 

IT appears that a performance of the Evectra of 

Sophokles in a Dutch translation was given by 

the Wagner Association at Amsterdam ; Dr. 

Rutgers undertook, in this pamphlet, to give 

those who attended, or listened over the wire- 

less, a ‘glimpse behind the scenes.’ His idea 


of doing so is to read into the play, not only the 
Apollo and 


familiar old nonsense about 


Dionysos, but a vast deal more of the same 
sort of thing, or even wilder, the fruit of his 
own vivid imagination, aided by marvellous 
etymologies, more marvellous mythology, and 
Religionsforschung most marvellous of all. 
Everything resolves itself into pairs of opposites, 
mostly reducing to heaven and earth, past and 
present (with future added to make a third, for 
triads also attract him), and so forth. For any- 
thing resembling a Greek idea, literary or 
philosophical, the reader may look in vain. 
Sophokles meant something ; this work does 
not. H. J. ROsE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


H. G. GADAMER: Plato und die Dichter. Pp. 
36. Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 1.75. 

ORIGINALLY delivered as a lecture, this brief, 

but, on the whole, sympathetic, discussion of 

Plato’s attitude towards poetry is concerned 

chiefly with Plato’s ‘monstrous’ condemnation of 

Homer and the tragic poets both for their anti- 

ethical teachings and for their ‘imitative’ style. 

Gadamer has little difficulty in showing that the 

condemnation is seriously meant ; and he pro- 

ceeds to relate it in an interesting way to Plato’s 
revolutionary theories of education and of state- 
craft, as well as to the conflict between the 
poetic and the philosophic genius of Plato him- 
self. It is to be hoped that Gadamer will have 
the opportunity for a profounder study of these 
topics, which will lead him to be rather more 
disposed than at present to admit that Plato’s 
treatment of poetry is a deduction from his 
general philosophic position, in particular, from 
the distinction between knowledge and opinion. 

Fuller consideration of the kind of poetry which 

Plato desiderates in his ideal state would also 

make it clearer to him that the opposition of 

philosophy to poetry in Plato does not apply to 

poetry gua poetry. There is a variety of ‘imi- 

tation ’ of which Plato thoroughly approves. It 

is that which is practised by the artists and 
poets who ‘make use of the divine paradigm’ 

(Rep. 500d, etc.). It will be less necessary to 

point out to Gadamer than to scholars who are 

less patient with Plato's standpoint that a 

paradigm is not for eating but for copying or 

‘imitating’ in a sense very different from the 

ignorant and superficial ‘ imitation’ which Plato, 

too roundly in Gadamer’s view, condemns in 

Rep. X. Meanwhile one may congratulate him 

on such points as his treatment of the Platonic 

myths as neither (in any strict sense) myth nor 
poetry, and his understanding of passages like 

Laws 817 (good laws are genuine poetry). 

J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


A. THIERFELDER: Bettraége sur Kritik und 
Erklaérung des Apollonius Dyscolus. Pp.91. 
Leipzig : Hirzel, 1935. Paper, RM. 6. 

THIS is a work of purely specialist appeal, the 

sort of Vorarbeit which is necessary if we are to 

know, as exactly as possible, what an ancient 
author said and what he meant by it. It forms 
the 43rd volume of the Abhandlungen of the 

Saxon Academy of Sciences (Philologisch- 
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historische Klasse). Apollonios’ works have 
been edited in modern times, but the text is so 
often unsatisfactory, despite the attempts of the 
learned editor Richard Schneider, the style is so 
deserving of the epithet of ‘crabbed’ by which 
this writer is distinguished from the others of 
the same name, and the point of the argument so 
often depends on very exact and minute ac- 
quaintance with the terminology and contro- 
versies of his age, that there are almost as many 
difficulties as lines. He was an analogist, from 
which it does not follow that he always agreed 
with other analogists or even with his own 
views of an earlier treatise or part of the same 
treatise ; he seems to have been given to pon- 
dering over his problems pen in hand and pub- 
lishing the results with no very complete 
revision ; some difficulty has been caused by 
moderns not realizing this and trying to get rid, 
by excisions or other violent emendations, of 
inconsistencies which are the fault of Apollonios 
himself and not of readers or copyists. 
Thierfelder takes up successively a number of 
difficult passages in the minor works, correct- 
ing, defending or supplementing Schneider (or, 
in the de Syntaxi, the later editor Uhlig) at 
considerable length. Unfortunately, it would 
take as much space to criticise him fully as he 
himself needs to set forth his views, and merely 
to refer to writings so little known and record 
Thierfelder’s proposed new readings would be 
of small value. In general, the reviewer finds 
Thierfelder moderate and sensible, though he 
believes him here and there to have mistaken 
the sense of a passage or tried to import into it 
more sense than it has. Ultra-specialised 
though such researches undoubtedly are, they 
have a wider interest behind them, for they 
annotate a chapter, not the least important, in 
the strange and complicated story of civilised 
man’s attempt to understand the phenomenon 
of speech. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Diodorus Siculus, Books II 35-IV 58. With 
an English translation by C. H. OLDFATHER. 
Pp. x+539; 2 maps. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann, 1935. 
Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE second volume of the translation of 

Diodorus Siculus is an excellent addition to the 

Loeb Classical Library. ‘The simple grace of 

the English translation and the abundance of 

footnotes convert the geographical books into 
most pleasant reading (particularly the account 
of the island visited by Iambulus) ; the notes 
contain reference to the most recent literature, 
and Professor Oldfather has contributed some 
original emendations of the text. In a brief 

Introduction a summary of the sources probably 

used by Diodorus is given, which might be 

augmented by further reference to modern 
works; the volume concludes with a Partial 

Index of Proper Names and with two maps, 

which are less cramped than most maps in the 

Loeb series but leave room for considerable 

improvement. In later volumes it is to be 

hoped that the dates of the Attic years in 

Diodorus’ system will be given in the margin 

and not, as in the Teubner edition, at the head 
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of the page’ The printing is excellent (there is 
one misprint at p. 364, n. 2), and the translator 
is to be congratulated. 

N. G. L. HAMMOND. 


Clare College, Cambridge. 


Philo, with an English translation by F. H. 
CoLson. Vol. VI. Pp. xviiit+611. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1935. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

WE have here another instalment of a work of 

which both its author and the Loeb Library 

have every reason to be proud. The transla- 
tion is as before accurate and idiomatic, and 
the notes are most useful.! In addition, there 
is a General Introduction to this second main 
division of Philo’s writings which is particularly 
illuminating. For classical students in general 

I note De Josepho 29, as bearing on Tarn’s 

masterly discussion of Homonoia. 

A. D. NOCcK. 


_ Harvard University. 





: E. g-, p. 608 f. on a possible use of Philo by 
Josephus. 


E. J. GOODSPEED AND E, C. COLWELL: 4 
Greek Papyrus Reader. Pp. ix+108; 1 fac- 


simile. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1935. 
Cloth, 7s. 


THIS volume, produced by the process, now 
becoming popular in America, of photographing 
from a typescript, should be extremely useful to 
teachers desirous to initiate their students into 
the elements of papyrology. The field of choice 
in such a selection is wide; and the editors 
have been very successful in avoiding the more 
hackneyed texts without any loss of interest. 
The principle of arrangement is not apparent ; 

it is certainly neither chronological nor by 
subject, but there is perhaps some gradation in 
difficulty. A good vocabulary makes it possi- 

ble to dispense with very full commentaries ; 
but even so, unless the pupil is intended to 
work with and under the direction of an expert 
instructor, explanation of difficulties seems 
somewhat over-scanty. For example, in 20 it 
might have been explained what an ovcia was; 
in 34, 5 the student may not recognize pepeAnke 
in €ueAxe ; and there is insufficient commentary 
on technical terms and official titles. Space 
for such purposes might have been spared by 
the omission of some rather ‘cheap’ topical 
and contemporary allusions in the introduc- 
tions; e.g. nos. 24 (this one document is no 
evidence as to the absence of ‘depression’ at 
Philadelphia), 56, 69, etc. xetpoypadias (38, 1) 
is wrongly translated in the glossary ‘ docu- 
ment’; it means of course, in this asin so many 
instances, a document of oath. 

If however the book is intended for use in 
class the scantiness of the commentary is 
reasonable enough, indeed desirable ; and the 
principles followed by the editors, as stated at 
the beginning, are good. They are up-to-date 
in their choice of texts, including several re- 
cently published, but not always in the actual 
editing ; e.g. 74 is printed from the text in P. 
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Magd. 42, not in the revised form given by 
Guéraud in P. Enteuxeis. The introduction 
is too brief to be informative but manages in its 
short compass to be misieading, as when it is 
implied that a// the ‘ Fayum Papyri’ of 1877 
went into the Rainer collection and that @// the 
papyri found by Grenfell and Hunt at Behnesa 
in 1897 formed part of the contents of a single 
record-office. But these and other blemishes 
do not destroy the value of a volume which is 
certainly to be welcomed. 
H. I. BELL. 
British Museum, 


JAMEs A. KLEIST, S.J., Ph.D. : The Gospel of 
Saint Mark presented in Greek Thought- 
Units and Sense-Lines with a Commentary. 
Pp. xxi+260 ; frontispiece (miniature of St 
Mark from Cod. Aureus); 3 plates (repro- 
ductions of MSS.); map of Palestine. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1936. Cloth, $ 3.50. 

THIS work is in two parts. The first gives the 
Greek text of St Mark (Vogels’ edition) printed 
in ‘ thought-units and sense-lines’, which agree 
to a large extent with the co/a and commata of 
Codex Amiatinus as given by Wordsworth and 
White. This method of writing the New 
Testament text cannot be traced back beyond 
the second half of the fourth century—to 
Euthalius in the East and Jerome in the West, 
with Euthalius as possibly the earlier of the 
two. For Jeromeit is a xouum scribendi genus : 
for both its object is better reading of the text 
(Jerome: nos guoque utilitaté legentium prout- 
dentes; Euthalius: mpds eonyov dvayvwou). 
The utility of the method today is rather that 
it compels attention to the structure of the 
sentence on the part of the student. ‘There is 
also at least the possibility that detailed study 
of the structure along these. lines may shed 
some light on problems of exegesis. 

The second part contains a series of short 
essays on style with special reference to some 
of the characteristic Marcan features, preceded 
by a longer discussion of the colometric method 
of presenting Greek and Latin texts. In the 
discussion of St Mark’s style Professor Kleist 
rates the evangelist’s skill in the Greek tongue 
more highly than most New Testament scholars 
would be prepared to allow. The remainder of 
Part II consists of a short commentary on the 
text giving particular attention to points of 
grammar and style and abundantly furnished 
with references to the standard text-books. 
This part of the work should be very useful to 
the beginner who wishes to lay a sound founda- 
tion for future studies, even though some of the 
explanations offered (e.g. on Mk. 104) seem 
forced and improbable. 

T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


Georgios Phrantzes: Chronicon. Edidit I. B. 
PAPADOPOULOS. Vol. I. Pp. xxxiv+201. 
Leipzig and Berlin : Teubner, 1935. Export 
prices: paper, RM. 7.05; bound, 7.80. 

THE inadequacy of many of the available texts 

of the Byzantine historians is well known, and 

of no one was a new edition more needed than 


of Phrantzes. Mr Papadopoulos tells us that 
for the editio princeps of 1795 the a Alter, 
used only the defective codex M. For the 
Bonn edition of 1838 Bekker used also a Paris 
MS, called P, obtaining thus a complete but 
not accurate text. Bekker relied too much on 
the emendations of Alter, and through in- 
adequate collation of M incorporated many of 
his predecessor’s inaccuracies. Nor are these 
two MSS, M and P, the best preserved to us. 
The archetype has disappeared, and a further 
difficulty is that Phrantzes himself through ill 
health never produced a finally satisfactory 
copy of his work. 

The present editor has set himself to improve 
the text mainly in three ways. Instead of two 
he has used twenty-one MSS : atwenty-second 
has eluded him, but he knows enough of it to 
give it a place in his stemma, He has traced 
out the quotations from earlier writers woven 
by Phrantzes into the substance of his history, 
and justifiably uses them to emend the text. 
Thirdly, the so-called chronicon minus, which 
covers the later years of the chronicle, he 
follows other recent scholars in regarding as 
from the hand of Phrantzes, and he can there- 
fore use it for correcting his text. The possi- 
bility of using for the first time these three 
several methods of improving our text shows 
immediately the necessity and usefulness of the 
editor’s work. The apparatus criticus includes 
the readings of P and M printed by the two 
earlier editors, and the readings of the two 
other MSS, E and I, which Mr Papadopoulos 
regards as important. Other MSS are quoted 
only where their contribution seems to be of 
value. Of his stemma of MSS the editor 
modestly and prudently remarks : caveas temere 
hoc uti stemmate solum ad meum ipsius usum 
adumbrato. 

Enough has now, I think, been said to show 
that this is a serious attempt to do a piece of 
work much needed by Byzantine scholars. For 
convenience of quotation the pages of Alter 
and Bekker are marked in the margin. The 
text differs notably from that of Bekker; in 
particular the punctuation is very much im- 
proved. The present volume contains only the 
first two of the four books of the Chronicle ; we 
hope soon to see the rest of the work. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 

Oxford. 


L. STRZELECKI: De Naeviano Belli Punict 
Carmine. Pp. 40. Cracow etc.: Gebethner 
i Wolff, 1935. Paper. 
THIS is a very important and ingenious study, 
in spite of the fact that the author’s reconstruc- 
tion of the poem fails. It is improbable that 
the long story of Aeneas’ wanderings inter- 
rupted the description of the war, and impossi- 
ble that Lampadio should have comprehended 
in Book I, besides the proem, not only the out- 
break of hostilities, which was certainly 
described at some length (frag. 31), and a 
narrative of the first three years of the war, 
sufficiently detailed to include a description of 
the temple at Agrigentum (frag. 19, according to 
S.'s interpretation), but also enough of Aeneas’ 
story to furnish a dozen fragments, as against 
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six from the whole of Book II and four from 
III. Twice the author misunderstands Virgil 
(Aen. IV, 520 f. [pace Serviz] and VII, 140) and 
in both cases the inferences are void, But 
there are many excellent suggestions, e.g. the 
localization of the Remorta, and the strengthen- 
ing of Noack’s theory on the sources of Aen. 
III and V as opposed to those of the other 
books. 

In the first chapter it is argued from a certain 
difference in the quotations of the grammarians 
that the original title of the poem was Carmen 
belli Poenici, which was changed in Lampadio’s 
edition into Belli Punici libri. 1 confess that I 
am not fully convinced, not only because of the 
refractory quotations in Priscian, but because, 
supposing that the poem was usually referred to 
as carmen Belli Punict, the grammarian who 
wanted to add /#4ro x quite naturally left out 
carmen, since this would have made the 
quotation too long. 

OTTO SKUTSCH. 

St. Andrews. 


Scholia in Horatium » ¢  Codicum Parisi- 
norum Latinorum 7972, 7974, 7971 edidit 
et apparatu critico instruxit Dr. H. I. Bort- 
SCHUYVER. Pp. x+492. Amsterdam: van 
Bottenburg, 1935. Cloth, f. 10.50 (unbound, 
9.75)- 

THIS edition was prompted by a remark of 

Otto Keller in Wiener Studien, 1904, and is, in 

effect, a continuation of the series of Horatian 

scholia undertaken by Keller and Holder. The 
present scholia have hitherto remained practi- 
cally unknown, save for occasional and inaccu- 
rate citations by Hauthal. The basis of the 
text is g, of which y¥ is a copy with corrections. 

Keller named the archetype F. A is related to 

these, but not copied from F, the archetype 

being styled ’.. (From Odes I, 1, 28 to II, 16, 40, 

however, it does not correspond to F, but to /, 

and it has nothing on the Satives and Efzstles.) 

The editor’s task has been to reconstruct the 

recension of the scholia FX’ made apparently in 

the latter part of the sixth century. 

To our understanding of Horace himself this 
mountain of material adds scarcely so much as 
a mouse. Where the information is not covered 
by the scholia we already knew, it consists 
mainly of paraphrase, often unnecessary, and 
guesswork, often absurd. Take the Ffodes, 
where the proportion of new material is greatest. 
There is no new light shed ; and meanwhile we 
are told that the tribune of servile birth in IV is 
Sextus Pompeius, dux Neptunius in 1X is 
Antony, and the god (of love) in XIV is Apollo. 
At XIV, 8, on zambos ad umbilicum adducere, 
we read: dixit naturaliter umbilicum ponens 
pro fine, quia umbilicus in medio corpore existens 
et superioris et inferioris partis corporis et hinc 
inde finis est. Elsewhere we are told that efos 
is named after its originator, Epus. 

But the book is avowedly intended in the first 
place as an aid to specialists interested in the 
problem of reconstructing, as far as possible, 
the text of Porphyrio, which lies behind these 
scholia as well as the heavily interpolated work 
that has come down to us under his name. 
For the rest, it is comforting to know that we 


have not been missing anything by our ignor- 
ance of these scholia. 
L. P. WILKINSON. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


P. DE JONGE: Sprachlicher und historischer 
Kommentar zu Ammianus Marcellinus X1V. 
1-7. Pp. 149. Groningen: Wolters, 1935. 
Paper. 

THE need of a commentary on Ammianus is 
so great that not only has the present writer 
for some time been preparing one, but one by 
W. Hartke was announced two years ago, and 
now Mr. de Jonge has produced an instalment, 
dealing with the first half of the first of the 
extant books, of another projected complete 
work. It is painstaking and informative, but 
no text is given and textual questions are 
mostly ignored. It is to be hoped that in 
future instalments they will be systematically 
discussed ; at present Mr. de Jonge sometimes 
quotes, or writes a note on, a word or phrase 
without even saying that it is a conjecture. 

The following may be added to the com- 
mentary. 1.1 /anguentibus a. Tac. H. III. 31; 
fortunae sp. Apul. M. X. 4; dira f. Apul. M. 
V. 26; ausurus h. also Liv. I. 59. 4. 8 adules- 
cebat etc. XXIX. 1.19. 9 medullitus g. XV. 
1. 3, Apul. 47. VII. 2. 2.1 add. p. Just. XXIV. 
1.1. 6 firmare n.u. g. Sil. III. 632-3, Apul. 47. 
V. 20, IX. 30. 7 cautela o. Apul. M. V. 5. 
9 augente n. ¢t. Liv. XXXVIII. 5.7. 10 manus 
¢.c. Liv. XXIII. 47. 5, XXVII. 18.14; scutorum 
c. Tac. H. 111.27. 13 matora u. a. Virg. A. X. 
811. 14 vabie g. d.z. Liv. II. 47.6; dellicis s. t. 
Just. XXIII. 1.9. 20 auéa m. Apul. M. III. 28. 
5. 4. accedebant b. Liv. I. 9. 16; amplitudo z. 
Cic. Verr. V. 150. 5 aetatis p. XXX. 4. 9, Cic. 
Phil. V. 47. 9 in s. a.m. Tae. H. 1.54. 6.4 
uergens t. s. Luc. I. 129. 6 what guotgue 
should be can be seen from Cic. Pro Balbo 9. 
9 ambitioso c. XXI. 6. 8. 13 imcognitus e. r. 
Cic. Brut. 242. 25 fer m. XXIII. 6. 74, 
XXVIII. 2. 12. 

There are a few false or misleading state- 
ments. For example, /wmu/osus does not occur 
only in Sall. and Amm., male tam adsuetum is 
not in Tac. H. III. 62 but Sall. H. frg. III. 17, 
and for zgnzfis it is useless to say ‘cf. Verg. 
Aen. VI. 33’. There are some thirty misprints. 

The elaborate bibliographies contain some 
errors, and some items of doubtful relevance, 
while they omit, among other things, certain 
writings, which should not be ignored, of C. U. 
Clark, Drechsler, Eyssenhardt, K. E. Georges, 
Gercke, Giinther, J. Hermann, Horkel, Keller- 
bauer, Langen, Niemeyer, Novak, Petschenig, 
von Scala, Traube, R. Unger, and Walter. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

University of Liverpool. 


A. HENNEMANN ; Der dussere und innere Stil 
in Trajans Briefen. (Diss. Giessen.) Pp. 
viii+58. Leipzig: R. Noske, 1935. Paper. 

THE dearth of good historical sources for the 

reign of Trajan throws the correspondence with 

Pliny into high relief. The enquiries of the 

governor of Bithynia are all too often anxious, 

fussy and trivial. The emperor, who had sent 

Pliny to Bithynia with special powers, as he 
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reminds him, to save trouble, not to cause 
trouble, replies clearly and firmly in an ad- 
ministrative style that Napoleon might have 
emulated and Stendhal admired. 

The letters reveal the worst of Pliny and the 
best of Trajan. How accurate an indication do 
they provide of Trajan’s personal character? 
Dr. Hennemann addresses himself to this allur- 
ing and important investigation of style and 
substance. For completeness, he has added a 
collection of the edicts and rescripts preserved 
on inscriptions and in the works of the jurists. 
The result is a contribution of permanent value 
to the study of Roman literature and Roman 
history. 

Dr. Hennemann observes that the Flavian 
period produced a ‘neue Sachlichkeit’ in 
official language, and suggests that we can now 
and subsequently speak of a general ‘ Edikten- 
stil.’ This renders it difficult to extricate a 
personal note from official documents. None 
the less he is able, after a thorough analysis of 
the Trajanic material, to make a good case for 
the belief that it reflects the sentiments of 
Trajan most faithfully—even to the imperial 
vocabulary (‘medius fidius’ and ‘commili- 
tones’). The details blend to form a consistent 
picture of modesty, clemency, justice, and care 
for the provinces. 

To this conclusion one would be tempted to 
add ready assent. ‘Optimus Princeps.’ Yet, 
given the existence of a crisp and business-like 
official style, it is difficult to repress certain 
doubts. From Nerva we have a rather woolly 
and unsatisfactory edict: it is followed by an 
admirable rescript to a governor, ‘Cum rerum 
omnium ordinatio, quae prioribus temporibus 
inchoatae consummatae sunt, observanda sit, 
tum epistulis etiam Domitiani standum est’ 
(Pliny, Efp. x, 58). Dr. Hennemann should 
have noticed this rescript. Were it not known 
to derive from Nerva, might one not: have 
acclaimed it as ‘echttraianisch’? Nay, further, 
we shall do well to remember that if there were 
in existence more official documents of the 
Flavian period, they might reveal all, or almost 
all, the ‘Trajanic’ characteristics—the profession 
of justice, equity and care for the provinces, 
clearly and briefly formulated ‘dans ce beau 
langage administratif.’ 

RONALD SyME. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


P. C. KNOOK: De overgang van metrisch tot 
rythmisch proza bij Cyprianus en Hieronymus. 
Pp. 90. Purmerend : Muusses, 1932. Paper. 

THIS doctoral dissertation deals with the clau- 

sulae of St. Cyprian and St. Jerome, whom the 

author regards as writers of both ‘ metrical’ and 

‘rhythmical’ prose. They wrote in the transi- 

tional period when prose, while still essentially 

metrical, exhibited rhythmical tendencies, i.e. 

when the accent played a secondary part (p. 12). 

St. Cyprian’s clausulae show that the influence 

of accent on artistic prose goes back at least as 

far as the middle of the third century A.D. ; 
from St. Jerome’s preferences in the clausula 

Knook concludes that rhythmical forms are not 

necessarily or directly derived from metrical 

forms (p. 26). 


In general, ‘rhythmizing’ prose shows an 
increase of form 2 (~~~~.. .) at the ex- 
pense of form 1 (~~~ .. .), while metrical 
ictus and word-accent tend to coincide (p. 60). 

Knook rightly insists on taking account of 
the secondary accent, which enables him to 
regard’ the rhythmical clausula as equal in 
length to the metrical (p. 57), and to class many 
of the 4-forms (~~~~~~... eg. sim- 
plicitér fitérétiir) as 2-forms (p. 68). 

Knook’s method is essentially that of de Groot. 
He takes the Latin translation of Athanasius as 
a typical specimen of non-metrical prose, and 
by this standard appraises the metrical prose of 
St. Jerome and St. Cyprian. As a prose-metrist 
he considers that accent had no rhythmical 
importance in the classical period (p. 12), so 
that fidem stiam fécit should be scanned as 
v)-u-|-v (p. 6). Such a method, as I have 
elsewhere explained, seems to me entirely un- 
sound, and vitiates the conclusions drawn from 
statistics. 

As regards details, I consider Knook’s treat- 
ment of the secondary accent very unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus, profitetur=~ ~~~ (p. 58), but 
not uideatur (p. 57); words like /adorare some- 
times have the secondary accent, sometimes 
not (p. 63). A truly extraordinary scansion is 
uirginitas reuelaur=~Y~r~r~r~rrn~ 
(p. 58), and scarcely less, strange is the ac- 
centuation musaque, liminaque (p. 40). 

May I conclude this necessarily brief notice 
by pointing out to Dr. Knook that he is com- 
pletely mistaken in attributing to me the view 
that the penultimate word always forms part 
of the clausula (p. 6)? Can he have read even 
the very page of my work quoted in footnote 
on p. 4? 

H. D. BROADHEAD. 

Canterbury College, 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


J. F. Cronin: The Athenian Juror and his 
Oath. Pp. 18-54, 129-140. Private edition, 
distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1936. Paper. 

THIS is only part, chapters ii, iii and xii, of a 

much longer dissertation. As it stands, it 

deals with the manner in which the dicasts 
obeyed their oath—to decide according to the 
law or, where there was no law, according to 
equity—and with the way they responded to the 
orators’ appeals to the law or to equity or to 
their (the dicasts’) knowledge of the facts, and 
to the irrelevant matter introduced. Large 
numbers of quotations are given (always in 

English) ; but no attempt is made to analyse 

them, either by speakers (Lysias, for example, 

has a different method from Demosthenes) or, 
what is more important, by the nature of the 
case. For there are degrees of irrelevance 

(contrast Dem. lvii and xlv), and appeals to 

‘what you all know, gentlemen of the jury,’ 

mean very different things in political and in 

private matters (contrast Dem. xix and 

Aesch. i). Nor does the authorattempt to show 

by comparative jurisprudence what was the 

meaning of the clause in the oath ‘ where there 
is no law, I will decide to the best of my judge- 
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ment.’ And since we know the verdicts in so 
few cases, we cannot really say how the dicasts 
reacted to the orators’ appeals ; and, except for 
some cases covered by the amnesty of 403, Mr. 
Cronin does not discuss those in which we do 
know the verdict. He scarcely mentions any 
modern authorities outside America. His work 
therefore, as we have it, does little to advance 
the study of an interesting subject. 
. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 


CHARLES HENRY COSTER: The Judicium 
Quinguevirale. Pp. 87. (Monographs of 
the Mediaeval Academy of America, No. 10.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1935. Cloth, $2.25. 

THE origin of this tribunal was an enactment 
of 376 A.D. (Cod. Theod. ix, 1, 13) that in 
capital charges against Senators the provincialis 
zudex should merely investigate the facts and 
should refer the question of punishment to the 
Emperor vel ad inclytas potestates, the latter 
meaning, for cases de suburbanis provincits, the 
Praefectus Urbis with a iudicium of five 
spectati maxime vird (we are inclined to doubt 
whether Mr Coster is correct in taking 
senatorum in the text of the law along with 
tudicium instead of with de capite) to be chosen 
by lot from present and past holders of 
administrative office. After a brilliant account 
of the struggles between the senatorial aris- 
tocracy and the military Valentinian I, whose 
sudden death in November, 375, enabled the 
Senate to reassert itself and, zfer alia, procure 
the passing of this law securing that in grave 
cases its members should not be exposed to the 
class prejudice or ambition of minor officials, 
the author proceeds to discuss some contro- 
verted questions concerning the limits of juris- 
diction of the zudicium and then to consider 
some cases which came, or may be reasonably 
supposed to have come, before it, namely the 
trials of Arvandus in the Prefecture of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, of Basilius and Praetextatus under 
Theodoric, and, most interesting of all, of 
Boethius. Thereafter the zudicium gquingque- 
virale disappears, not because the struggle 
between ruler and aristocracy has ceased but 
because ‘as the struggle goes on, civilization is 
itself weakened : the magnates rely more and 
more on open force, less and less on the refine- 
ments of judicial procedure.’ 

It would require a specialist in the history of 
the period to pronounce definitely on the merits 
of Mr Coster’s work, but it gives an impression 
of sound and careful scholarship, both in the 
fullness of his notes and textual citations and in 
the modest and reasonable tone of his criticisms 
and reconstructions. His discussion of his- 
torical and legal minutiae is enhanced in value 
by continual reference to the background of 
great events and causes of the time and 
lightened by occasional reflections which are 
both wise and sound on such unchanging 
things as the character of aristocratic bureau- 
cracies. A. H. CAMPBELL. 

University of Birmingham. 


ARNALDO BISCARDI: // dogma della collisione 
alla luce del diritto romano. Pp. 192. Citta 
di Castello: S.A. ‘ Leonardo da Vinci’, 1935. 
Stiff paper, L. 30. 

‘ COLLISION’ occurs where someone has a right 

but cannot exercise it because someone else has 

a conflicting right, where, for instance, the 

creditors of a bankrupt prevent each other from 

getting paid in full. Biscardi traces the term 
back to Thibaut (1798); shows that rights do 
not ‘collidere’ in Roman lawyers, though laws 

‘colliduntur’ in rhetoricians ; and discusses in 

the light of Roman legal texts such rules of 

mortgage law as ‘Prior tempore potior iure’ 
and ‘ Possidentis melior est condicio.’ 
P. W. DUFF. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. H. HALLARD: Jdylls of the Tweed. Pp. 47. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THIs pleasantly printed volume of sincere and 
melodious verses—Hogg would have liked a 
stanza on p. 7—concludes with renderings of 
Catullus V, XI, LI and Horace Odes I. 5, and 
a translation into Latin elegiacs of one of the 
author’s poems. His rendering of the test 

passage among the poems he has chosen : 


‘ As on the border of the lea 
A reckless plougher 
With passing coulter heedlessly 
May crush a flower’ 


hardly does justice to the efwOvia diadexros of 
the original ; but what rendering ever did? 
W. M. CALDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


PIERRE COSTIL: André Dudith, humaniste 
hongrots 1533-1589: sa vie, son w@uvre et ses 
manuscrits grecs. Pp. xii+482; 5 photo- 
graphs. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1935. 
Paper, 100 francs. 

‘ANDRE DUDITH, humaniste hongrois, fut 

théologien et philologue, savant et diplomate : 

éléve de Turnébe, cicéronien réputé, poéte a ses 
heures, secrétaire d’un légat du Pape en Angle- 
terre [Cardinal Pole], orateur au Concile de 

Trent, conseiller de trois empereurs, internonce 

en Pologne; ami de Muret, de Paul Manuce, 

de Théodore de Béze, de Juste-Lipse ; évéque 
apostat, marié deux fois, excommunié 4 Rome, 
suspect aux Réformés, enclin au socinianisme ; 
verse dans plusieurs langues, traducteur élégant, 
curieux de jurisprudence et d’histoire, de méde- 
cine et d’astronomie [critic of Galen and oppo- 
nent of astrology]. ... Et cependant, Dudith 
est aujourd’hui presqu’ inconnu en France, peu 
et mal connu a ’étranger et jusque dans sa 
patrie ; on cherche en vain son nom dans les 
ouvrages classiques sur l’histoire de l’human- 
isme [including Sandys, Ast. Ci. Schol.]’ 

(p. 1 f.). A good deal has been written about 

Dudith before the present work, but there was 

no account at once complete and critical of the 

man and his work. M. Costil has aimed at 
making good the want, and, so far as I can 
judge, he has acquitted himself of his task very 
satisfactorily. He has not written for sufferers 
from incurable footnote-funk : but that will not 
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be regretted by serious students of the period, 
who will be glad to have so thorough, well-docu- 
mented and impartial an account of an interest- 
ing personality whose activities touched the life 
of the later 16th century at so many points. 
Unfortunately the printers have persecuted 
M. Costil, whether with or without a cause. 
Misprints are legion (e.g. de sudblimo genere 


dicendi p. 482, cf. p. 228, p. 396), and one can 
only hope that he will have better luck with the 
new edition of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De 
Thucydide, which his conscientious study of 
Dudith’s intromissions with Greek MSS has led 
him to undertake. 
J W. L. LORIMER. 
University of St. Andrews. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 


XII. 3. MARCH, 1936. 


N. Valpin: Rapport préliminaire de Tex- 
pédition en Messénie 1933 [C.R. L. 39] (Klaf- 
fenbach). Able and interesting. 1. M. Wundt: 
Platons Parmenides [Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1935. Pp. 81]; 2. E. Hoffmann: Platonismus 
und Mystik im Altertum (Heidelberg : Winter, 
1935. Pp.158,2 plates](Dodds). 1. Astimu- 
lating essay, supporting the judgment of 
Proclus, but too dogmatic about controversial 
points. 2. Acollection of short essays forming 
a useful, though incomplete, preface to a history 
of ancient Platonism. M. Schréder: Zum 
Aufbau des Platonischen Polittkos (Diss. Berlin. 
Jena: Universitatsdruckerei, 1935. Pp. 60] (v. 
Fritz). Sch. says much in a short space, but 
her chief merit is that she suggests fruitful lines 
of research. L.A. Post: Zhe Vatican Plato... 
[C.R. XLIX. 204] (Lenz). L. finds the book 
valuable though he disagrees on a fundamental 
point. K.O. Brink: St? und Form der pseudo- 
aristotelischen Magna Moralia [C.R. XLVIII. 
193] (Diller). A necessary piece of work, but 
D., referring to Hermes 69. 353 ff., cannot 
accept B.’s main contention. Aristote, Le 
second livre de I’ Economique, by B. A. van 
Groningen [C.R. XLVIII. 148] (Passerini). 
A model edition. P.’s small criticisms show 
how little v. Gr. has left to be done. J. Syku- 
tris: Die Briefe des Sokrates und der Sokratiker 
[C.R. XLVIII. 147] (Crénert). C. welcomes S. 
as a worthy successor of Gerhard. The volume 
should be the beginning of a new edition of the 
Epistolographi Graect. \. Diiring: Ptolemaios 
und Porphyrios Uber die Musik {C.R. XLVIILIL. 
231] (Héeg). The translation and commentary 
complete a very fruitful piece of work begun by 
a critical text, though it may not fully satisfy 
those whose principal interest is in music. 
H. Langerbeck : AOZIS EDIPYSMIH [C.2. 
XLIX. 132] (Kapp). Concluding his long 
review (see C.A. L. 92), K. admits that L. has 
done a service to knowledge, but he is not 
enthusiastic. G. Pasquali: Pagine meno 
stravagantt [Florence: Sansoni, 1935. Pp. vi 
+239] (Theiler). Mostly reprints of charming 
articles written for non-specialists. Th. con- 
siders one more important essay on the growth 
of a belief in free will in Greece. J. Klose: 
Roms Klientel-Randstatten am Rhein und an 
der Donau (Breslau: M. and H. Marcus, 1934. 
Pp. 152] (Gelzer). KI. acquits himself well in 


discussing controversial topics. L. C. West: 
Roman Gaul, the Objects of Trade [C.R. XLIX. 
244] (Keune). A useful project, but the value 
is diminished by some serious omissions and 
by a most unsatisfactory system of references. 
—Obituary notice of Paolo Orsi by L. Curtius. 


XII. 4. APRIL, 1936. 


G. Glotz: Histoire Grecque. Vol. 2: La 
Grece au 5° Siecle [C.R. XLVI. 118] (Berve). 
B., in a long review, judges that in spite of its 
wealth of detail and its agreeable style G.’s 
book is historically vitiated by undue partiality 
for Athens. R. Boehringer: Platon. Bild- 
nisse und Nachweise |Breslau: Hirt, 1935. 
Pp. 32, 92 plates] (Hanfmann). Future study 
of the questions must be based on B.’s work. 
Ch. Blinkenberg: KXvnidia. SBeitrige zur 
Kenntnis der praxitelischen Aphrodite |Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. Pp. 232, 
16 plates] (Brendel). The main theme is 
tedious, but the book is rich in incidental 
learning. J. G. Milne: Catalogue of Alexan- 
drian Coins (Oxford: Univ. Press, 1933- Pp. 
Ixviiit+ 155, 7 plates 4°] (Strack). St. compares 
Milne and Vogt to the latter’s advantage, but 
he is grateful for the catalogue and the technical 
part of the introduction. W. H. Buckler and 
D.M. Robinson : Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 
Part 1 [C.R. XLVIII. 68] (Klaffenbach). De- 
serves the laudatory notices which it has re- 
ceived. K. contributes some critical observa- 
tions. H. Weinstock: Pols [Berlin: Verlag 
Die Runde, 1934. Pp. 119] (Bogner). Readers 
who can put up with a spate of rhetoric may be 
stimulated. 1. A. Scherer: Zur Laut- und 
Formenlehre der milesischen Inschriften (Diss. 
Munich: Salesianische Offizin, 1934. Pp. xii 
+83]; 2. R. Nehrbass: Sprach und Stil der 
Jamata von Efpidauros [C.R. XLIX. 295] 
(Schwyzer). 1. Useful work, with an account 
of the whereabouts of the inscriptions, which 
will be generally welcomed, 2. An interesting 
supplement to Herzog’s edition (Leipzig, 1931). 
E. Paratore: // Satyricon di Petronio, two 
volumes [C.R. XLIX. 85] (Sieveking). Much 
too verbose and subjective to be of practical 
value. Lucius Ampelius: Liber memorialis. 
Ed. E. Assmann [C.R. XLIX. 243] (Kroll). 
Some good work on the text, but A.’s conjec- 
tures are often doubtful or unnecessary. S. 
Cavallin: Literarhistoriscthe und textkritische 
Studien zur Vita S. Caesarit Arelatensis [C.R. 
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XLIX. 42] (Svennung). An interesting literary 
study followed by critical notes which improve 
the text in many places. E. K. Rand: Zhe 
Earliest Book of Tours ...[(C.R. XLIX. 149] 
(Bischoff). R. is mainly concerned with the 
Eugippius MS. (= Paris Nouv. acqu. lat. 1575). 
For completeness it should be compared with 
Epinal 68, Cologne Cathedral Library 98, and 
Wolfenbiittel Weissenb. 86. Platons Staat ed. 
O. Maass, parts 1-3 [Leipzig: Vellhagen and 
Klasing, 1934] (Nissen). Deserves wide circu- 
lation among students. H. Lamer: Rémische 
Kultur im Bilde [Pp. 63, 161 illustrations] 
(Pernice). Stimulating and useful for the 
general readers for whom it is designed.— 
Bibliographical Supplement 1936 Nr. 2 (down 
to March 31). 


XII. 5. MAy, 1936. 


K. Kovpovvewrns : "EXevois [Athens: Hestia, 
1934. Pp. 99, 71 illustrations and maps] 
(Wrede). An excellent guide meant primarily 
for non-specialists. Das Dionysostheater in 
Athen. Vol.2: Die Skulpturen vom Biihnen- 
haus by R. Herbig (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 
1935. Pp. 59, 16 plates, 16 illustrations 4°] 
(Sieveking). The precise definition of the 
special problems should help future research. 
E. Mamboury und Th. Wiegand: Die Kazser- 
paliste von Konstantinopel . . . (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1934. Pp. 71, 31 illustrations, 118 
plates 4°] (Lietzmann). L. expresses thanks 
to W. for enabling him to publish a composite 
map the lack of which is much to be regretted 
in an excellent book. 1. F. Schwenn: Die 
Theogonie des Hesiodos {[C.R. XLVIII. 219]; 
2. Nereiden und Okeaniden in Hesiods Theo- 
gonie (C.R. XLIX. 37] (Diller). 1. D., like 
Sch., discusses whether the author was one or 
several. 2. An unsuccessful attempt to show 
that the Nereids and Oceanids were originally 
connected with land. A. Palm: Studien zur 
Hippokratischen Schrift UWepi dairns [Diss. 
Tubingen, 1933. Pp. 125] (Mewaldt). M. 
describes the main points of P.’s dissertation, 
which is characterised by a wealth of general 
information and honesty of judgment. H. G. 
Gadamer : Plato und die Dichter (C.K. L. 147] 
(v. Fritz). A well-worn subject, but G. tries to 
get to the heart of the matter. If the main 
argument is sometimes confused, there is much 
of value on special points. K. Latte: Sad/ust 
[C.k. XLIX. 231] (Dahlmann). Interesting, 
but by no means a complete picture. H. E. 
Butler and E. A. Barber: Zhe Elegies of Pro- 
pertius [C.R. XLVIII. 136] (Knoche). The 
neat text and apparatus and the discussions of 
textual problems are the best features of the 
book. The commentary is too often silent 
about difficult passages. M. Manitius: Hand- 
schrifien antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen 
Bibliothekskatalogen (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1935. Pp. xi+357] (Lehmann). M. died 
before the publication was far advanced. The 
book is potentially useful, but L. doubts whether 
it should have been issued in its present form. 
E. Kris and O. Kurz: Die Legende vom 
Kiinstler [Vienna: Krystall-Verlag, 1934. Pp. 
139] (Schweitzer). An introduction to a longer 
book promised by Kris. F. Durrbach et P. 
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Roussel : /nscriptions de Délos 1400-1496 [Paris: 
Champion, 1935. Pp. viiit+227 4°] (v. Gaert- 
ringen). A welcome continuation of a monu- 
mental work. A. Calderini: Diézionario dei 
nomt geografici e topografict dell’ Egitto Greco- 
Romano 1, 1 [Cairo, 1935. Pp. xiit+216] 
(Schubart). Promises to be of great value. 
Itineraria Romana. Vol. 1: lt. Antonini 
Augusti et Burdigalense ed. O. Cuntz [C.R. 
XLIII. 244] (Oberhummer). The beginning 
of a much-needed and well-executed edition. 
C. Metz: Jter solitum und Aliso (Wetzlar: 
Schnitzler, 1935. Pp. 125, 6 maps, 20 illustra- 
tions] (Kahrstedt). M. tampers with and in- 
terprets evidence unscrupulously. H. Achelis: 
Romische Katakombenbilder in Catania [Berlin : 
de Gruyter, 1932. Pp. 31, 24 illustrations, 24 
plates] (Neuss). A. ably traces the source of 
the pictures and makes it possible to estimate 
their original merits. A. Thierfelder: Beztriage 
sur Erkldrung und Krittk des Apollonius 
Dyscolus [Leipzig: Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 91 4°] 
(Maas). A valuable appendix, critical and 
exegetical, to the edition by Schneider and 
Uhlig. 


XII. 6. JUNE, 1936. 


C. Arbenz: Die Adjective auf -mos [Diss. 
Ziirich, 1933. Pp. 123] (Specht). The at- 
tempt is welcome though the conclusions 
are often disputable. J. Kirchner: /magines 
Inscriptionum Atticarum [(C.R. XLIX. 227] (v. 
Gaertringen). Deserves wide circulation. G. 
hopes for a second and cheaper edition. B.D. 
Meritt and A. B. West: 7he Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425 B.C.[C.R. XLIX. 185] (Nesselhauf). 
The restorations are generally acceptable, but 
the interpretation is less satisfactory. B. 
Breloer: Alexanders Kampf gegen Poros 
[Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. 208, 5 il- 
lustrations, 8 maps] (Otto). Retrograde and 
unscientific. Compares badly with the work 
of Sir Aurel Stein. G.G. Archi: // trasferi- 
mento della proprieta nella compravendita 
Romana [Padua: CEDAM, 1934. Pop. xiii+ 
239] (Wieacker). Stronger on Justinian than 
on classical and ante-classical times. A., with 
Albertario, is for the most part in agreement 
with Pringsheim. O. Neugebauer : Vorlesungen 
tiber Geschichte der antiken mathematischen 
Wissenschaften. Vol. 1: Vorgriechische Mathe- 
matik {Berlin: Springer, 1934. Pp. xii+212] 
(Vogel), N. presents a new and clearer picture 
which makes us eager for the volume dealing 
with Greek mathematics. W. Eberhardt: Dze 
Antike und wir (Munich: Zentralverlag der 
NSDAP, 1935] (Bogner). Antiquity takes on 
new life in connexion with Germany reborn. 
A. Moortgat: Bildwerk und Volkstum zur 
Hethiterzett (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1934. Pp. 
42, 34 illustrations) (Heidenreich). Where the 
conclusions seem right they are rarely proved, 
and many must on various grounds be rejected ; 
but M. puts his finger on the main problems. 
M. B. Foster: The Political Philosophies of 
Plato and Hegel [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1935. Pp. xii+207] (Gadamer). Arbitrary, 
but interesting and worth the attention of 
scholars. Epiphanius de Gemmis. The Old 
Georgian Version and the Fragments of the 
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Armenian Version by R. P. Blake, and the 
Coptic-Sahidic Fragments by H. de Vis [C.R. 
XLIX. 42] (Ruska). The subject seems hardly 
to repay the labours of the authors. There is 
more useful work for orientalists. K. Hanell : 
Die Inschriftensammlung des K. Laskaris 
[C.R. L. 39] (Klaffenbach). An_ interesting 
sidelight on the history of the study of Greek 
inscriptions. W. Gérlitz: Hannibal, der Feld- 
herr, der Staatsmann, der Mensch [Leipzig: 
Quelle and Meyer, 1935. Pp. 265) (Lammert). 
Not history, but a novel. The general public 
will read it and gain a strange idea of antiquity. 
—Bibliographical Supplement 1936 Nr. 3 (down 
to May 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 


(JANUARY—MARCH, 1936.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—H. Kesters, Antisthine, 
de la dialectique [C.R. XLIX, 223] (Wilh. 
Nestle). K. shows that in parts of his speech 
Themistius used Antisthenes, but fails to prove 
that the whole is merely a re-writing of one of 
Antisthenes’ works.—V. E. Alfieri, G/z Atomistz, 
frammenti e testimonianze. Traduzione e note 
({Bari, 1936, Laterza e figli. Pp. xix+4rIo] 
(Wilh. Nestle). Translation of Diels, with 
addition of numerous explanatory notes. A. is 
in close touch with the problems and recent 
literature and has provided a very practical aid. 
—W. Kroéhling, Die Priamel als Stilmittel in 
der griechisch-rimischen Dichtung, nebst einem 
Nachwort: Die altorientalische Priamel von 
F. Dornseiff [Greifswalder Beitrige zur Liter- 
atur- und Stilforschung, Heft 10, Dallmeyer. 
Pp. 94] (C. Fries). Treatment of material 
shows sound training and wide reading. D.’s 
appendix is important. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—E. Lissberger, Das 
Fortleben der rimischen Elegthker in den Car- 
mina Epigraphica [Tiibingen, 1934, Gobel. 
Pp. 180] (C. Hosius). Goes far beyond his 
predecessors and closes this chapter, even if a 
few additions may be necessary.—J. Martin, 
T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura libri sex 
[C.R, XLVIII, 226] (E. Orth). M.'s edition is 
a noteworthy achievement, though by no means 
the last word. Reviewer submits text to a de- 
tailed examination; he also points out many 
misprints.—S. Blomgren, Studia Fortunatiana 
i] (Uppsala, 1934. Pp. 118] (C. Hosius). 
Believes in genuineness of Venantius’ ‘In 
laudem Sanctae Mariae virginis ’; as convincing 
as a linguistic investigation of this kind can be. 
—Y. Englund, Ad Quintiliani quae feruntur 
declamationes maiores adnotationes [ Uppsala, 
1934, Almquist and Wiksell. Pp. xii+107] 
(G. Lehnert). Generally favourable review of 
this detailed investigation; its continuation 
should produce further useful results.— K. Svo- 
boda, L’esthétigue de Saint Augustin [C.R. 
XLVIII, 42] (C. Kuhl). Valuable enrichment 
of literature concerning Augustine. Special 
thanks are due for the full index.—G. Morin, 
1. Firmict Materni Consultationes Zacchaei et 
Apollonii [C.R. XLIX, 41] (P. Heseler). M.’s 
edition with its improved text provides a fresh 
Starting-point for philological and theological 
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research.—K. Latte, Sad/ust [C.R. XLIX, 231] 
(A. Klotz). Arrives at Sallust’s personality 
through his style and composition and places 
him in the historical setting of his times. 

History.—Knaurs Weltgeschichte von der 
Urzeit bis zur Gegenwart, Herausg. v. K. A. 
von Miiller and P. R. Rohden [Berlin, Verlag 
Knaur Nachf. Pp. 950, with 520 illustrations, 
52 maps, historical appendix, etc.] (H. Philipp). 
A most notable achievement, deserving the 
widest circulation. Greek and Roman sections 
are done by H. E. Stier, W. Schubart, and 
W. Weber. Brilliantly produced and very 
moderate price (M. 6.50).—P. Waltz, Le monde 
égéen avant les Grecs {Coll. Armand Colin, 1934. 
Pp. circa 200] (F. W. Frhr. von Bissing). Survey 
of Aegean civilisation from neolithic age (c. 
3000 B.C.) to Dorian migration (c. 1100 B.C.). 
Favourable review. 

Law.—F. Sommer, Studien zur Geschichte 
der Rechtswissenschaftim Lichte der Philosophie 
age prc Verl. Schéningh. Pp. viii+230] 
B. Kiibler). Discusses (i) the meaning of 
Sixacov and zus, (ii) Cicero’s use of /ez, (iii) con- 
nexions between Montesquieu and Locke and 
their dependence on Graeco-Roman theories. 

LANGUAGE AND LEXICOGRAPHY.—P. Chan- 
traine, La formation des noms en grec ancien 
[C.R. XLVIII, 149] (E. Hermann). Has col- 
lected a wealth of material which should 
stimulate further research. Very favourably 
reviewed.—W. J. den Dulk, Kpaois. Biydrage 
tot de Grieksche Lexicographie [C.R. XLIX, 
202] (A. Kraemer). A linguistic, cultural, and 
technical study of the word xpaous ; interesting 
and leads to noteworthy results.—J. P. J. M. 
Brands, Grieksche Diernamen [Purmerend, 
1935. Pp. 193] (A- Kraemer). Very instruc- 
tive work, the use of which is facilitated by a 
full index.—W. H. Schulte, /adex Verborum 
Valerianus [C.R. L, 89] (A. Klotz). More 
complete and reliable index to Valerius Flaccus 
than hitherto available; will serve a useful 
purpose. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—C. Préaux, Les ostraca grecs 
de la collection Charles Edwin Wilbour au 
Musée de Brooklyn [New York, 1935, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Pp. 125, with 
2 plates] (K. F. W. Schmidt). Those interested 
in Greek ostraca will find many new answers to 
difficult problems. P. knows the relevant litera- 
ture thoroughly and shows sound judgment.— 
The Excavationsat Dura-Europos. Preliminary 
report of fifth season of work, Oct. 1931-March 
7932. Ed. by M. I. Rostovtzeff [New Haven, 
1934, Yale Univ. Press. Pp. xviii+322, with 
52 plates] (P. Thomsen). This very welcome 
report contains a mass of various material and 
will long prove fruitful for scientific research.— 
G. Hejzlar, Obytny a obchodnt dum v Ostit 
[Praha, 1933. Pp. 190, with 16 illustrations 
and 19 plans] (J. R. Lukes). A good contribu- 
tion to the study of the town house in antiquity ; 
has made a thorough study of the excavations 
at Ostia. Contains a full summary of contents 
in French.—C. Dugas and C. Rhomaios, Les 
Vases de Délos. I. Les Vases prthelléniques e¢ 
géométrigues [Paris, 1934, Boccard. Pp. 119, 
with 7 figures and 56 plates] (G. Lippold). 
Meets all requirements both in descriptions and 
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in illustrations. Continuation eagerly awaited. 
—E. T. Newell, Five Greek bronze coin hoards 
[New York, American Numismatic Society, 
Vol. 68. Pp. 67, with 9 photographic plates] 
(W. Kubitschek). Main portion deals with one 
of the three Demanhur finds (1905) consisting 
of over 8,000 tetradrachms ; also hoards from 
Epidauros and Magnesia (with many hitherto 
unknown coins). Important.—J. F. Crome, 
Das Bildnis Vergils [Mantua, 1935, R. Accad. 
Virgiliana. Pp. 71, with 30 plates] (J. Sieve- 
king). Tries to show that Studniczka’s 
Menander is really Virgil. Reviewer considers 
this impossible for stylistic reasons.—F. W. 
Shipley, Agrippa’s building activities in Rome 
[C.R. XLVIII, 151] (K. A. Eichenberg). Re- 
liable and comprehensive investigation, com- 
bining detailed study of ancient sources with 
results of excavations to the present day. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—4 Jan., W. Schmid, 
Xenophon Mem. 1V, 4, 17 (% col.). 11 Jan., 
W. Brandenstein, ’Arpvyeros (1 col.). 25 Jan., 
A. Kurfess, Zu Sallust, Cat. 22, 2 (14 lines) ; 
A. Giusti, Za dissimilaztone consonantica nel 
dialetto ligure (3 col.); J. F. Mountford, Zmt- 
gegnung (reply to review by A. Klotz—4 col.). 1 
Feb., P. Keseling, Sophokles' Antigone in Platons 
Apologie des Sokrates (2 cols.); F. Poulsen, 
Entgegnung (reply to review by J. Sieveking— 
1 col.); J. Sieveking, Erwiderung (reply to 
F. Poulsen—16 lines). 8 Feb., M. Schuster, 
Catull und Tibull bet Jakob Balde (1 col.); 
E. Léwy, Zu dem Gemilde der Schlacht bet 
‘ Oinoe’ (2 cols.) 22 Feb., E. Orth, Corollarium 
(3 cols.). 29 Feb., C. Fries, Zu v 128 ff. (2 
cols.). 7 Mar., C. Fries, Zur neuen Homer- 
Jrage (3 cols.) ; A. Kraemer, De Augusto patris 
patriae appellatione in Manilit Astronomicis 
honorato (3 cols.). 21 Mar., W. Crénert, De 
linguae Graecae studiis papyrorum potissimum 
titulorumque ope promovendis adversus Wila- 
mowitzium theses XII (4 cols.). 28 Mar., A. 
Kurfess, Ad Vergilii eclogae IV versionem 
Graecam (24 cols); W. Voigt, Zum Worte 
‘ vergobretus’ (1 col.). 





CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VoL. XXIX, Nos. 15-19. MARCH, 1936. 


H. E. Mierow, Some [nnovations of Euri- 
pides. The realism of his ragged heroes (a 
type as old as Homer) and of his Homeric 
characters: his fondness for a sensational plot 
with desperate situations which nevertheless 
ends happily ; cp. Arist. Poetics 13. 6. Eliza 
G. Wilkins, Zhe Similes of Horace (two articles). 
Classification of H.’s rather surprisingly numer- 
ous similes, with a study of his mannerisms in 
this respect. G.K. Strodach, Pzetas: Horace 
and Augustan Nationalism. There is no vital 
connection between his personal (individualist) 
and his political philosophy, which is mostly 
nationalist propaganda: analysis of the moral, 
romantic, and religious appeals in Odes III 2-6. 
N. W. De Witt, Sounding Brass. Horace, 
Odes, 1 18. 14 and Pliny, N.H. praef. 25 
throw light on St. Paul’s phrase and its con- 
text, 1 Cor. 13.1. H. G. Robertson, Plato as 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


a Critic of Athens. A stern critic, both idealist 
and practical, of democracy, but not un- 
patriotic: all his opinions were not inspired, 
as E. Faguet says, by hatred of Athens for 
murdering Socrates. T. B. Jones, Plato and 
Leonardo da Vinci. A trace of Platonic in- 
fluence. Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals X-XI. 

REVIEWS.—M. P. Nilsson, Homer and 
Mycenae, London, 1933. W.F.J. Knight in two 
articles gives a detailed analysis of N.’s argu- 
ments, with criticisms. J. W. H. Atkins, 
Literary Criticism in Antiquity, 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1934. Favourable (J. Wight Duff), 
T. R. Glover, The Ancient World, Cambridge, 
1935. Ancient history becomes a living study 
(T. B. Jones). C. Robinson, A History of the 
Roman Republic, New York, 1932- An excel- 
lent workmanlike textbook (C. J. Kraemer, Jr.). 
Callimachus. A. S. Way, Hymns of C. (with 
the Hymn of Kleanthes) in English Verse. 
G. M. Young, Epigrams of C. Translated, both 
London, 1934. Favourable (W. S. Messer). 
B. W. Mitchell notices two text-books, K. P. 
Harrington and K. Scott, Selections from Latin 
Prose and Poetry, Boston, 1933, and M. W. 
Avery, Latin Prose Literature, Cato to Sueto- 
nius, Boston, 1931. 


NOs. 20-25. APRIL-MAY, 1936. 


M. Hadas, Later Latin Epic and Lucan. 
While others write epic exercises, Lucan has 
convictions, though ill-defined and possibly 
misguided : he has ardour in his rhetoric, and 
some freshness in his learning: he uses ex- 
aggeration as an idiom of poetry. J. Stinch- 
comb, Zhe Literary Tastes of the Younger 
Pliny. F. W. Householder, Jr., Quem deus 
vult perdere dementat prius. First in Duport, 
Gnomologia Homerica, Cambridge, 1660: he 
gives it not as a translation of the Greek lines 
he cites, but from some unknown source, prob- 
ably pre-mediaeval. H.C. Montgomery, Zhe 
Controversy about the Origin of the Olympic 
Games : did they originatein 776 B.C.? Analysis 
of arguments: until other and better evidence 
is submitted the traditional date can stand. 
G. S. Smelters, Vergil, Aen. VI 637-75, a. “¢ 
Holds against T. W. Valentine, C.W., XX 
that the passages are not inconsistent : ried 
comments by S. A. Hurlbut, and reply by 
T. W. Valentine. J. J. Savage, Caesar's Epi 
gram on Terence. C.’s use of vis seems to pun 
on Menander and peévos avdpav: maceror slyly 
alludes to the Self-Tormentor. J. H. McLean, 
Propertius, I 16. 38. Read quae solet ira tuo 
dicere mota loco. W. H. Alexander, Seneca, 
de Beneficiis, II 16. 2. We should under- 
stand, and perhaps read, exeunt<e matri- 
monio> matrimonii causa. R. B. Steele, Z+- 
perientia docet again. Cites Lucr. V. 1452. 
Mary Johnston gives modern parallels for Cic. 
ad Fam. XV1 26. 2, ad Att. 1 2. 1, and Martial 
I 100 (for baby-talk cp. Anth. Gr. XI 67, 
C.I.L. VI 29. 634). Classical Articles in Non- 
Classical Periodicals XII-XV. Index to vole 
XXIX. 

REvIEWs.—C. E. Robinson, A History of 
Greece, New York, 1929. Readable and com- 
petent text-book (C.J. Kraemer, Jr.). N. P. 
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Viachos, Hellas and Hellenism: a Social and 
Cultural History of Ancient Greece, Boston, 
1936. Good sense and pleasant reading (A. D. 
Fraser), W. W. Ewbank, Poems of Cicero, 
London, 1933. Meets a decided want (Ger- 
trude Hirst). Yale Classical Studies, volumes 
IV and V, ed. A. M. Harmon, 1934. Indica- 
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tion of contents (M. Hadas). A. Maurizio, 
Histoire de lalimentation végélale depuis la 
prthistoire jusgu’a nos jours, Paris, 1932. 
Useful, though inadequate for classical times 
(K. P. Vickery). Reviews of Kelsey and 
Meinecke; Zhird Year Latin, Boston, 1933, 
and other text-books. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

The space allowed for my review! of 
Mr. Moore’s translation of the Avs Amatoria 
was short. I tried to do the best service I 
could to a book well worth a second edition by 
adding some criticisms, mainly on points of 
detail, to a general commendation. Some of 
these criticisms are no doubt ‘ matters of opinion,’ 
and I am sorry if the need for brevity betrayed 
me into the appearance of dogmatism. Mr. 
Moore and I must agree to differ about the 
proper scope of an Introduction meant for the 
general reader. I will add only that the dif- 
ferences between ancient civilization and our 
own should be emphasised no less than the 
similarities, and then confine myself to two 
points raised by his letter. 

(i) At i, 429 he translates guasi? natal: . 
posctt munera libo by ‘she begs a trifle for her 
birthday cake’. He ‘does not agree—nor does 
the Loeb translator—’ that /zdo is ablative of 





1 C.R. XLIX. 192. For Mr. Moore’s reply 
see C.R. L. 43. 


means. But what then is the construction? 
Quite apart from questions of Latinity, surely 
a puella of the kind concerned could provide 
herself with the customary sacrificial cake? If 
any doubts remain, Am. I, viii, 93-4 should be 
decisive : 


cum te deficient poscendi munera causae, 
natalem libo testificare tuum. 


P. Brandt on A.A. i, 429 would have given 
Mr. Moore some guidance, though the parallel 
from the Amores is not there cited. 

(ii) At ii, 735-38 I criticized Mr. Moore for a 
‘violent departure from the Latin order’ and 
drew from him a protest which seems to repeat 
the words directed by R. J. Cholmeley at 
Wilamowitz ( 7heocritus, 2nd ed., p. 249). It is 
true that the six proper names are troublesome. 
But I have seen the verses rendered with less 
dislocation, and I believe that Mr. Moore 
himself, on second thoughts, could do better. 
One can prefer a closer version (which reads as 
well) without being pedantic. 

Very truly yours, 
T. F. HIGHAM. 

23 April 1936. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allan (D. J.) Aristotelis de Caelo libri IV. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica in- 
struxit D, J. A. (Scr. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


Anderson (W. B.) Poems and 


Sidonius, 


Letters. With an English translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. In two volumes. 
I. Poems; Letters, Books I-II. Pp. Ixxv+ 
483. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1936. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 


Apophoreta Gotoburgensia Vilelmo Lundstrém 
oblata. Pp. viiit+447. Géteborg : Elanders 
Boktryckeri, 1936. Paper, 15 kr. 

Babbitt (F. C.) Plutarch’s Moralia, with an 


English translation. IV. 263D-351B. Pp. 
xiv+553. V. 351C-438E. Pp. xii+515. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 


mann, 1936. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.) 
each. 

Baynes (N. H.) The Political Ideas of St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Det. Pp. 18. (His- 
torical Association Pamphlet, No. 104.) 
London: G. Bell, 1936. Paper, Is. 

Bethe (E.) Ahnenbild und Familiengeschichte 
bei Rémern und Griechen. Pp. xiii+121 ; 
4 plates. Munich: Beck, 1935. (Export 
prices) cloth, RM. 2.85 ; unbound, 2.10. 

Blum (C.) Studies in the dream-book of 
Artemidorus. Pp. 108, Uppsala: Almqvist 
och Wiksell, 1936. Paper. 

Bolkestein (J. C.) “Oowos en EvoeBns. Bijdrage 
tot de godsdienstige en zedelijke terminologie 
van de Grieken. Avec un résumé en frangais. 
Pp. 225+iv. Amsterdam: H.J. Paris, 1936. 
Paper. 

Borzsdk (S.) Die Kenntnisse des Altertums 
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tiber das Karpatenbecken. Pp. 53. (Disser- 
tationes Pannonicae, Series I, Fasc. 6.) 


Budapest : Institut fiir Miinzkunde und Archa- 
ologie (Leipzig: Harrassowitz), 1936. Paper, 
Pengo 5. 

Burn fA. R.) The World of Hesiod. A Study 
of the Greek Middle Ages, c. 900-700 B.C. 


Pp. xv+263. London: Kegan Paul, 1936. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Bury (R. G.) Sextus Empiricus. With an 


English translation. In three volumes. 
Ill. Against the Physicists; Against the 
Ethicists. Pp. viit+556. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London : Heinemann, 1936. Cloth, 
Ios. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Cameron (G.G.) History of Early Iran. Pp. 
xvi+260. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1936. 
Cloth, 13s. 6d. 

Campbell (A. Y.) The Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus. A revised text with brief critical notes. 
Pp. xxiiit126. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Carneades (D.) Matter, Spirit and Living Intel- 
lect. Pp. xvii+424. London: Simpkin Mar- 
shall. Cloth, 15s. 

Cesareo (E.) Il Panegirico nella Poesia latina. 
Pp. iv+126. Published by the author at Via 
Catania N. 15, Palermo, 1936. Paper, L. 60. 

Cousin (J.) Etudes sur Quintilien. Tome I: 
Contribution 4 la recherche des sources de 
I'Institution Oratoire. Pp. 872. T. II: Vo- 
cabulaire grec de la terminologie rhétorique 
dans Il'l.O. Pp. 151. Paris: Boivin, 1936. 
Paper, 100 and 25 fr. 

Croft (A. M.) Revision Exercises in Latin 
Syntax. Pp. go. London: Harrap, 1936. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

de la Coste-Messelitre (P.) Au Musée de 
Delphes. Recherches sur quelques monu- 
ments archaiques et leur décor sculpté. Pp. 
vi+ 503 ; 20 figures, $0 plates. (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
Fasc. 138.) Paris : de Boccard, 1936. Paper. 

de Vogel (C. J.) Een Keerpunt in Plato’s 
Denken. Pp. viiit+266. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1936. Paper, fl. 4.25. 

Diehl(E.) Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. Vol. I. 
Editio altera. Pp. xii+145+ 116+ 142+ 232. 
(Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn. 1034.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. Export prices: 
paper, RM. 10.65; bound, 11.70. 
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